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12,000 Feeder Cattle 
and Many Buyers... 


assembled at DENVER 


on the opening day of the Stock 
Show in January. Prices of these 
cattle were from two to three 
dollars higher than immediately 
prior to this concentration of 
supply and demand. 


HAT is what a concentration of supply and de- 

mand does. Many times 12,000 cattle had been 

sold in the country during the thirty days before 
the show, but, because there was no centralization of 
competition, there was no increase in price. 


There is every incentive for direct buyers of every kind 
of live stock to lower the price, and none to raise it. That 
is usually why they go to the country. There is every 
incentive for them to stay out of each other’s territory, 
and none to let their competition be felt. That is why 
territory is divided without effort on the part of anyone. 
When buying at CENTRAL MARKETS they cannot 
escape competition or its effect. 


If growers desire the best 
possible results from their 
marketing—if they desire 
the highest possible price 
for thew lve stock—they 
will sist that CENTRAL 
MARKETS be maintained 
as the chef marketing 
place. 














& “Dependable 
ee PROTECTION! 


ees alone are the proof of any vac- 
cine’s merit. 


























If there’s no loss, you’ve got big value for 
your money. 


If calves die, you’ve paid dearly for the vac- 
cine, no matter how cheap the price per dose. 


The Franklin Company points to the well 
known record for positive protection of their 
Blackleg Bacterin over the past 12 years—to the 
more than 18 million calves that have been 
given life immunity—to the thousands of stock- 
men who have found that to use FRANKLIN’S 
is to be free from Blackleg loss. 


The reason lies in the original Franklin cul- 
ture process and the exclusive Franklin method 
of concentrating more than 10 cc of whole cul- 
ture into 1cc. Thus each dose has powerful 
potency—double that of the former 5 cc dose. 


And one small quick dose confers POSI- 
TIVE LIFE IMMUNITY. 


The Price is now 10c per dose. 


Why risk loss when it costs so little to be 
sure of dependable protection? 


Always fresh stocks at your local Franklin dealer 






ow to Avoid Loss from 
Various Livestock Diseases 


A ‘eading of THE CALF BOOK will give valu- 

able information on the safeguarding of cattle, 
horses, sheep, hogs and poultry. This 36 page book- 
let gives the facts on Blackleg, Hemorrhagic-Septi- 
cemia, Pulmonary, Pink Eye, Calf Scours and : me, ree 4 : 
dozens of other diseases. Fully illustrated. A copy Aste. oe 
sent free to any address. ~~ i 


O.M.FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Denver Kansas City Wichita Alliance Amarillo Fort Worth 
Marfa El Paso Los Angeles Salt Lake City Calgary 


FRANKLING 
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THE ARMOUR REFRIGERATOR LINE 
CARRIES FRESH MEAT IN PERFECT 
CONDITION TO EVERY SECTION 
OF THE COUNTRY. 


Wide marketing and distribution 


@ Sioux City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, 
Kansas City, Fort Worth, St. Paul, Chicago 
... these are but a few of the markets to 
which you may ship your cattle. Inseach of 
them you will find Armour and Company 
cattle buyers. This means that you can ship 
to the market closest to you with the as- 
surance that you will get the best price that 
market conditions will allow. Did it ever 
occur to you what it would mean if you had 
to ship your cattle to New York, say, or 
St. Petersburg, Florida, in the hope of find- 
ing a market. 

Yet New York and St. Petersburg both 
enjoy the advantage of having the finest 


facilities -.. an Armour service aiding the producer 


fresh meat at a reasonable cost. Armour and 
Company, with its great refrigerator line, 
sees to that. The meat that they enjoy is 
from the cattle that you producers raise. 
If it were not for our seeking out every 
possible market, you producers would get 
much less for your stock. Your market — 
through Armour’s system of wide distribu- 
tion—becomes national instead of local. 

This is but one of the many ways in 
which Armour and Company tries to be of 
service to the livestock producer. 


PME sascha 


ARMOUR «ND COMPANY 
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The Rapid City Convention 


tion of the American National Live Stock As- 

sociation, held in Rapid City, South Dakota, 
January 9-11, 1935, can well be classed as one of the 
most important and best-attended meetings in re- 
cent years. The number of delegates and visitors 
that came to this northeastern corner of the west- 
ern cattle empire from all parts of the West and 
from many eastern points was close to five hundred. 
Although time-tables show a break here and there 
in railroad connections to Rapid City, no inconven- 
ience came of this. Burlington officials more than 
met this situation by extending hospitality and 
extra facilities to the stockmen and their ladies 
who boarded the chartered Pullmans set out at 
Denver to pick up delegates from the West and 
Southwest. 

On arrival at Rapid City many South Dakotans 
were already found to be in town, having come on 
the eighth to hear Grazing Administrator Carpenter 
in his talk on the Taylor Grazing Act as applicable 
to South Dakota. These stockmen remained for the 
American National sessions. 

The new grazing act was an important topic like- 
wise from a national point of view. It will be re- 
membered that at the Albuquerque convention the 
subject of what to do with the public domain was 
an explosive one, and states stood arrayed one 
against the other on the question of indorsement of 
the Taylor bill. The attitude at Rapid City, how- 
ever, was one of questioning just what kind of rules 
the administration would lay down, and, immediately 
following his address, Mr. Carpenter was drawn 
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into conference with representative stockmen. Dur- 
ing the entire convention this matter was under 
consideration by the Public Lands Committee, which 
at the final session submitted, in the form of a res- 
olution addressed to the Director of Grazing and the 
Department of the Interior, a comprehensive plan 
of administration of the act. 

Another important matter, which a year ago 
drew forth speeches and resolutions, and which was 
a source of disagreement among western stockmen, 
was the Agricultural Adjustment Act. At last year’s 
convention there was great concern over the possi- 
bility of a processing tax on cattle. How to reduce 
what then appeared to be a danger of surplus cat- 
tle in this country was also a vexing problem. But 
both of these matters were laid at rest at Rapid 
City—surpluses having disappeared soon after the 
government’s cattle-buying program got under way, 
and the processing-tax bogey having vanished un- 
der expressions seeping out of Washington to the 
effect that such a burden would not be placed on 
cattle. Delegates at Rapid City, however, expressed 
a desire to see a marketing agreement in operation, 
feeling that it might lead to a narrowing of the 
gap between producer receipts for live stock and 
consumer costs of the finished product. 

Representatives from the Yavapai Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association, of Arizona, again came to the con- 
vention with their $1,000 donation to the American 
National. The Gila County Cattle Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, another local Arizona organization, also will 
again contribute its usual substantial amount. This 
year it is raising a fund through the sale of $1 
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memberships in the Gila County Association, the 
major portion of which will be turned over to the 
American National. 

An inspiring feature of the convention was the 
keen interest in national affairs displayed by local 
stockmen, many of whom joined the association at 
the registration desk. All of the cattlemen paid 
rapt attention to the splendid, well-balanced pro- 
gram. Interesting discussions arose from the floor 
time and again. At every session the convention 
hall was filled to capacity. 

Arrangements for entertainment were in the 
hands of Queena Stewart, secretary of the Western 
South Dakota Stock Growers’ Association, who not 
only very capably took care of this phase of the 
convention, but also greatly aided in strictly busi- 
ness matters. A banquet, enlivened by a troupe of 
cowboy singers and entertainers, was part of Thurs- 
day evening’s program. On the morning of the 
twelfth, when serious affairs of the meeting were 
over, the delegates were driven through the Black 
Hills near Rapid City, visiting the Rushmore me- 
moria] and other points of interest in these dark but 
delightful mountains, 


THE PROGRAM 


While the convention was scheduled for official open- 
ing on the morning of the tenth, on Wednesday afternoon 
Grazing Administrator Carpenter gave an explanation of 
the proposed workings of the Taylor Grazing Act. Ques- 
tions and discussion followed. Then a conference between 
the grazing administrator and stockmen, and an Executive 
Cominittee meeting in the evening wound up affairs for 
that day. 

Thursday, January 10 


Following the invocation by Rev. Harold Cooper, and a 
harp solo given by George H. Williams, of Cottonwood, 
South Dakota, the convention officially got under way at 
ten o’clock. The first address of welcome was delivered by 
Tom Berry, the cowboy governor of South Dakota, who 
svoke to the cattlemen, as one of them remarked, “in their 
own language.” Governor Berry praised the administratiou 
for its great help at a time when the drought had all but 
got the stockmen down, with no one to call on for assist- 
ance. The cattle program was a life-saver in South Dakota, 
Governor Berry asserted, as it gave ranchers the oppor- 
tunity of culling their herds of inferior stuff to a point 
where they had a chance to get through the winter. He alsc 
pointed out that bankers profited from the program by hav- 
ing some of their loans repaid. The governor extended a 
warm welcome. Roy Dougherty, mayor of the convention 
city, in his welcoming address, extended cordial greetings 
to the visiting stockmen. He was followed by Tom Jones, 
of Midland, president cf the South Dakota association, who 
praised the work of the American National and expressed 
gratification that it had chosen South Dakota for its meet- 
ing-place. Jay Taylor, of Amarillo, Texas, in his response 
to these addresses of welcome, pleaded for continued inter- 
est in, and support of, the national organization. He praised 
the various representatives of the association who went to 
Washington last year and battled for the basic-commodity 
clause, the fats-and-oils excise tax, and freight-rate con- 
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cessions. Conceding the full worth of the traffic department 
of the association and commending Mr. Blaine, its manager, 
Mr. Taylor particularly lauded Secretary Mollin for his 
untiring work in the interest of the western cattle industry. 

The president’s annual address was then delivered, which 
gave a comprehensive review of problems facing the indus- 
try. F. E. Mollin followed with his report as secretary. 
(These papers appear in another column of this number.) 

C. O. Moser, president of the Institute of American 
Fats and Oils, Washington, D. C., opened the afternoon 
session, speaking on “Common Interests of Stockmen and 
Producers of Vegetable Oils.” (Abstracts of Mr. Moser’s 
talk will be found elsewhere in this issue.) On the same 
general subject of oils and fats, Lois Dowdle Cobb, director 
of the home economics department of the institute, added 
remarks on the nutritive properties of animal-fat margarine, 
and stressed the point that that product should, through 
elimination of discriminatory laws, be made available to those 
who, being forced to practice every economy, do not have 
an ample table-spread. ; 

Gerald Thorne, chief of the Planning Division of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, was the next 
speaker. His subject was “Future Problems of the Live- 
Stock Industry.” In this talk he pointed out that the mar- 
ked changes in live-stock supplies might be expected to re- 
sult in materially higher prices for all kinds of live stock 
in 1935 and should offer encouragement to stockmen for 
several years thereafter. Mr. Thorne stated that the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration has no _ preconceived 
views on courses to be followed in regard to future control 
of production. He touched upon several courses that might 
be followed, but asserted that the AAA will continue its 
policy of being guided by producers in adopting any adjust- 
ment program. (Mr. Thorne’s address will be printed in 
the March Propucer.) Here followed a talk by Harry Petrie, 
chief of the Cattle and Sheep Division of the AAA, who 
has been in the front line during the entire cattle-purchasing 
campaign. Mr. Petrie reviewed the work and results of the 
government’s program. 

President Collins next called on S. R. McKelvie, former 
governor of Nebraska, who emphasized the point that the 
essential quality to success in the cattle business rested 
upon individual management and effort, and that stockmen 
should not too readily give themselves over to government 
paternalism. 


Friday, January 11 


Charles E. Blaine, of Phoenix, Arizona, traffic counsel 
of the American National, opened Friday’s session with a 
talk on ‘Transportation Legislation.” Going into the history 
of water- and rail-traflic development to show the reason 
for the present long-and-short-haul section in the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, and pointing out present efforts of the 
railroads and others selfishly to repeal that section, he 
warned stockmen vigorously to oppose any such move. Motor- 
vehicle legislation that would throttle desirable truck com- 
petition against railroads was another present-day danger 
against which Mr. Blaine cautioned his audience. 

C. E. Rachford, assistant forester, of Washington, D. C., 
was the next speaker. His subject was “Some Problems of 
Range Administration on National Forests.” Discussion 
from the floor on the national-forests question followed, 
which was continued in a conference later held. with Mr. 
Rachford and a group of the association’s members. (Mr. 
Rachford’s speech before the convention will be found im 
another column of this issue.) 
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February, 1935 


“The Status of the Live-Stock and Meat Industry” was 
the next address on the program, delivered by William Whit- 
field Woods, president of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, Chicago, Illinois. (The March issue will contain 
Mr. Wood’s address.) 


R. C. Pollock, general manager of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, Chicago, was first on the afternoon 
program. He delivered an interesting talk, entitled “Stimu- 
lating the Consumption of Meat Through Advertising, Edu- 
cation, and Research,” and told about the successful year 
the board had had in its work of advertising meat. The 
National Live Stock and Meat Board is constantly in touch 
with housewives, retailers, scientific men, dietitians, and 
others, spreading the story of palatability and desirability 
of meat in the diet. The board, in collaboration with the 
Rapid City Daily Journal, conducted throughout the entire 
convention a school of meat cookery at the auditorium in 
Rapid City. Attendance at each class was more than two 
thousand. 

Following Mr. Pollock’s talk, the report of the Finance 
Committee was presented by Chairman A. A. Smith, of 
Sterling, Colorado. This report brought out a splendid 
financial showing for the association in 1934. In spite of 
drought and depression, the deficit figure of the previous 
year had been cut in half. (The report in full will be found 
in another part of this number.) Fred H. Bixby, of Long 
Beach, California, a former president of the association, 
here put in a strong plea for financial support. 

“Packer Feeding and Other Problems” was the title 
of the talk that followed, which was made by C. J. Abbott, 
of Hyannis, Nebraska. (This paper will appear in another 
column of this month’s PRODUCER.) 


P. O. Wilson, secretary of the National Live Stock Mar- 
keting Association, Chicago, was the next speaker. His 
speech, entitled “Live-Stock Marketing Program,” brought 
out the advantages of co-operative marketing. Mr. Wilson 
told of the National Live Stock Marketing Association set- 
up, which, with its many credit corporations and buying 
and selling agencies, was in position to furnish both credit 
and marketing services to all western stockmen. The sub- 
ject of live-stock credits was dealt with by James Lemmon, 
of Lemmon, South Dakota, in his address entitled “What 
proper Credit Can Do for the Live-Stock Industry.” (Both 
Mr. Wilson’s and Mr. Lemmon’s talks will be published in 
the March PRODUCER.) 


The evening session, held to accommodate early morn- 
ing departure to train connections, was given over entirely 
to committee reports and unfinished business. Reports were 
submitted in the following order: Committee on Auditing— 
A. R. Medisett, Rushville, Nebraska, chairman; Committee 
of Five (full report published elsewhere in this issue)— 
Hubbard Russell, Los Angeles, California, acting chairman; 
Forest Advisory Committee—Hugh L. Hodge, Silver City, 
New Mexico, chairman; Committee on Public Lands— John 
A. Donovan, Butte, Montana, chairman; Beef-Grading Com- 
mittee— Fred A. Hobart, Canadian, Texas, chairman. The 
Public Lands, Forestry, and Beef-Grading Committees sub- 
mitted resolutions which are incorporated in the below list. 


The Resolutions 


The thirty-five resolutions formulated by the Resolutions 
Committee—a body that was often in session during the 
course of the convention—went through with little or no 
debate. William A. Freeman, of Santa Paula, California, 
president of the California Cattlemen’s Association, was the 
new chairman ‘of this committee and presented the resolutions 
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to the convention. While having been previously printed 


in full in pamphlet form, a summary of these is given 
below: r 


1. Marketing Legislation—Opposing all legislation that 
will curtail free marketing of live stock; 


2. Grading of Beef—Requesting Bureau of Animal In 
dustry to examine into question of a compulsory system of 
beef-grading and stamping, and to work out plan to this end; 

3. Public Lands—Recommending, in connection with Tay- 
lor Grazing Act, that major portion of lands within a graz- 
ing district shall be _—_e land; that range allotment 
to users of public domain designated as entitled to prefer- 
ential permits under Section 3 of act shall be the initia] step 
in administration of range use; that individual initiative in 
conservation and improvement of range be secured to fullest 
extent; that individual allotments be assigned wherever own- 
ership of water, land, and other ranch property of use will 
permit; that individual allotment in districts governed by 
grazing associations be first recommended by advisory com- 
mittee; that allotments carry permit for facilities now on pub- 
lic domain and owned by permittee and necessary to beneficial 
use; that community allotments cover lands heretofore used 
in common by local owners where individual priority cannot 
clearly be determined, and only when leasing provisions will 
not apply; that grazing allotments be transferable without 
reduction, when base for such allotment is sold therewith; 
that voting privileges be restricted to resident permittees with 
established preference rights; that advisory committee deter- 
mine normal carrying capacity, and recommend issuance of 
preferential permits in both individual and community allot- 
ments; that reduction, where necessary, be orderly and grad- 
ual, and regulation be adjusted to local conditions; that, when 
use can be increased, established graziers shall have first 
right; that lease for public domain undesirable for inclusion 
in districts may go to applicants eligible under Section 15 
of act, such lease to be transferable and provide for care and 
use for ten years at rates not prohibitive when live-stock 
prices are low; that distance from central markets, class of 
forage, cost of water, live-stock prices, etc. be considered in 
determining fees; that fees be remitted until industry re- 
covers from drought; that successor in ownership of land 
be entitled to become successor in ownership of permit; that 
Secretary of the Interior provide for assignment of permits 
as additional security for loans, and that Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration give due consideration to such added security; 
that preferential permits be made for a ten-year period; that 
established driveways be maintained, and public hearings be 
held in applications for additional driveways; that greatest 
latitude of administration be vested in local advisory com- 
mittees; that holding of permits on national forests be no 
cause for rejection in granting permits or leases; 


4. Amendments to Taylor Grazing Act—Opposing pas- 
sage of any amendments to Taylor Grazing Act until such 
time as fair trial has shown existing application not prac- 
ticable; 

5. National Forests—Protesting against elimination of 
ten-year permit period; asking public assurance of prompt 
renewal of ten-year period should department insist on only 
yearly permits for 1935; objecting to tendency to regard na- 
tional-forest grazing as evil to be gradually eliminated; ask- 
ing for fair application of stockman’s rights in national- 
forest grazing; and specifically requesting: (1) abolishment 
of 10 per cent cut on transfers; (2) plan to make forest 
permits transferable vested rights; (3) more practical uni- 
form method in ascertaining carrying capacity of range; (4) 
check to growing tendency of penalizing successful permittees 
for benefit of untried applicants, with suggestion that (a) 
liberal economic units and exemption limits be established; 
(b) no cuts be made where good management has increased 
carrying capacity; (c) where similarity of conditions exist, 
enforcement be uniform; (d) rotation and deferred grazing 
be granted when permitee prefers, and only then, rather than 
cuts, as method of restoring range; (5) continuation of policy 
of individual fenced allotments; (6) elimination of permits 
for exempt stock; (7) access to information as to methods 
employed in determining questions of range management; and 
(8) right of permittee to choose area to be distributed if 
distribution unavoidable; 

6. Leases on Indian Lands—Requesting Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs to make no abandonment of present leasing 
system on Indian lands for at least five years, and, in event 
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of necessary changes of policy, such changes be made in man- 
ner causing least hardship to present lessees; : 

7. Processing Tax—Expressing appreciation to Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration for reassuring information 
to industry that no processing tax will be levied on cattle; 

8. Restoring Government - Purchased Cattle—Protesting 
against any move on part of Department of Agriculture to 
restore to commercial production cattle purchased by Agri- 
culturai Adjustment Administration in emergency drought 
cattle-purchasing program; 

9. Resubmission of Marketing Agreement—Asking resub- 
mission to Agricultural Adjustment Administration of pro- 
posed marketing agreement, heretofore submitted to Secretary 
of Agriculture but rejected by him, and urging reconsidera- 
tion, and putting into effect, of such agreement; 

10. Reciprocal Treaties—Deeming imperative maintenance 
of existing duties on principal agricultural products, and ask- 
ing President to announce that no reduction will be made in 
present duties; 

11. Notice of Hearings on Reciprocal Trade Agreements— 
Requesting Tariff Commission to notify interested agricultural 
producers of contemplated hearings having to do with recipro- 
cal tariff agreements on agricultural products; 

12. Foot-and-Mouth Disease—Demanding that there be no 
relaxation of present quarantine restrictions against impor- 
tation of animals from countries afflicted with foot-and-mouth 
disease; 

13. Labeling of Canned Beef—Urging that imported 
canned beef be distinctly labeled in letters at least one-half 
inch high showing country of origin; 

14, Tarif/ on Hides—Favoring 6-cent tariff on green 
cattle hides; 

15. Government-Owned Hides—Urging that, in case it is 
found necessary to make commercial disposition of 2,000,000 
cattle hides and calf skins now in storage as result of acquisi- 
tion through drought cattle-purchasing program, not more 
than 5 per cent of these hides be marketed in any month; 

16. Imitation Leather—Urging that composition products 
made to resemble leather and used as such in manufacture of 
goods be piainly stamped “Imitation Leather ;” 

17. Protection for Domestic Fats and Oils—Favoring 5- 
cent excise tax on foreign-produced animal, vegetable, and 
marine oils, including those from Philippines, and excise tax 
of 10 cents per pound on cooking fats and table-spreads from 
such imported raw materials; and condemning any tax or 
other discriminatory measure against wholesome foods made 
from American-produced oils and fats; 

18. Motor-Vehicle Legislation—Opposing enactment of 
legislation, either state or federal, which will burden motor- 
vehicle transportation for benefit of railroads, and asserting 
that test of motor-vehicle legislation be: whether essential to 
protect those who pay transportation costs; 

19. Long-and-Short-Haul Clause — Opposing legislation 
which will repeal long-and-short-haul clause of Section 4 of 
Interstate Commerce Act, or any portion thereof; 

20. Routing Live Stock in West—Opposing proposed re- 
striction in routing by Union Pacific which would eliminate 
certain connecting lines from participation in handling of 
live-stock traffic; 

21. Freight Rates on Live Stock—Requesting reductions in 
present live-stock transportation charges similar to those 
made by railroads in passenger fares; 

22. Tuberculosis Eradication—Urging Bureau of Animal 
Industry to co-operate with stockmen in making effective sys- 
tem of accrediting range-cattle herds by packing-house records 
of post-mortem examinations on such numbers as will corre- 
spond to actual testing of 10 per cent of range breeding 
herds; 

23. Regulations on Shipments into Modified Accredited 
Areas--Asking chief of Bureau of Animal Industry to place 
no regulation on interstate movement of stock that will pre- 
vent shipment into modified accredited areas for feeding and 
fattening purposes; 


24. Doubtful Sanitary Regulattions—Opposing imposition 
of further sanitary regulations unless of unquestioned neces- 
sity, and urging elimination of those now existing that are 
of small value to industry; 

25. Packers in Feeding Business—Criticizing packers in 
their activities in conducting live-stock feeding yards; 

26. Packer Wages—Demanding that packers make no fur- 
ther general increase in wages until live-stock industry is on 
basis of reasonable profit to producers; 
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27. Compliance with Packers and Stock-Yards Act—Re- 
questing officials of Packers and Stock-Yards Administration 
to make investigation of detrimental practices that have devel- 
oped, and require full compliance with regulations of act; 

28. Government Bureaus—Urging that government ap- 
pointments of technical advisers to live-stock industry be sub- 
ject to approval of accredited national producer live-stock 
organizations; 

29. Extending Federal Land Bank Loan Limit—Urging 
removal of existing limitation of $50,000 on Federal Land 
Bank loans, so that all loans may be made in accordance with 
value of security offered; that agricultural corporations be 
allowed same rights in borrowing as are accorded individuals; 
and that existing regulations be modified to permit loans on 
grazing lands owned in fee simple; 

30. National Live Stock Loss Prevention Board—Indors- 
ing work of National Live Stock Loss Prevention Board and 
urging co-operation by association officers; 

31. National Live Stock and Meat Board—Expressing 
appreciation to market agencies and others who are co-oper- 
ating in work of National Live Stock and Meat Board, and 
urging those not co-operating to lend their support; 

32. Commendation of Emergency Drought-Relief Program 
—Commending officers of Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration in their efforts in behalf of live-stock industry in 
emergency drought cattle-purchasing program; 

33. Commending Work in Eradication of Predatory Ani- 
mals—Commending chief of Biological Survey and director of 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration in predatory-ani- 
mal and rodent control work, and urging that appropriations 
for this work be maintained; : 

34, Death of Members—Expressing grief and sense of 
loss at passing of Tom P. Talle, of New Mexicc; Frank J. 
Hagenbarth, of Idaho and California; Field Bohart, of Colo- 
rado; Frank P. Moore, of Arizona; W. E. Halsell, of Cali- 
fornia; T. E. Mitchell, of New Mexico; and Charles D. Carey, 
of Wyoming; 

535. Thanks—Thanking Burlington railroad and all organ- 
izations and individuals of Rapid City and South Dakota 
contributing to success of convention. 


Election of Officers 


President Collins, of Kit Carson, Colorado, was once 
again prevailed upon to serve another term. This makes 
the fourth year that Mr. Collins has been in office. Other 
officers elected were: 

First Vice-President—Albert K. Mitchell, Albert, New 
Mexico. 

Second Vice-Presidents—Frank Boice, Sonoita, Arizona; 
Fred A. Hobart, Canadian, Texas; Herman Oliver, John 
Day, Oregon; J. Elmer Brock, Kaycee, Wyoming; Thomas 
Jones, Midland, South Dakota. 

In connection with the above entirely new list of second 
vice-presidents it was brought out by Mr. Bixby, chairman 
of the Nominating Committee, that the old custom of mak- 
ing up the list was being changed to a system that would 
accommodate itself to new conditions constantly arising. It 
was simply a change of policy, and an entirely different set 
of names might be chosen at our 1936 convention, Mr. Bixby 
explained. J. M. Macfarlane, of Salt Lake City, Utah, a 
member of the Nominating Committee, added that it was 
the opinion of the outgcirg vice-presidents that broader rep- 
resentation be given the several states that comprise the 
national association, and that the new policy would serve that 
purpose. 

F. E. Mollin, Denver, Colorado, and Charles E. Blaine, 
Phoenix, Arizona, were reappointed secretary and _ trafiic 
counsel, respectively. Calvin L. Blaine was appointed to the 
new office of assistant traffic counsel. 


Next Place of Meeting 


Phoenix, Arizona, in strong competition with El Paso, 
Texas, was chosen as the place for the 1936 convention. 
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HE YEAR JUST PASSED HAS BEEN ONE OF SUCH 
7 mixed trends that for some time to come it will be impos- 
sible properly to analyze the effect which it will have, not only 
on our own industry, but on the other major industries of the 
country. 


Some good has been accomplished. Many mistakes have 
been made. If there is any outstanding development of note, 
it is the determination, recently expressed by leaders of our 
principal industries, carefully to examine our business struc- 
ture, see if the major retarding factors can be located, and 
then all put a shoulder to the wheel to assist in getting over 
the hump in the road. It remains to be seen whether the 
administration will co-operate in this effort. The country is 
getting restive at the lack of co-operation between the admin- 
istration and the business world, and, regardless of who is to 
blame, will soon insist upon a meeting of minds. 

In our own industry, in spite of low prices and other 
depressing factors, a better feeling was clearly in evidence in 
the early spring; but this soon succumbed to the paralyzing 
hand of the worst drought ever recorded in this country. We 
have been thoroughly deflated. We have cut our own expenses 
to the minimum, and have co-operated to the fullest extent 
possible in lowering taxes, rentals, and other fixed charges. 
Our efforts in this direction have been handicapped by the price 
increase in almost everything we buy, due to the operation of 
NRA codes, and by the failure to complete the deflation of 
railroad rates, public-service charges, etc. But it cannot be 
denied that our industry has made a heroic effort, under most 
difficult conditions, to get back on a sound footing and, we 
hope, eventually a reasonably profitable level. 


Committee of Five 


Following the Albuquerque convention, the Committee of 
Five of the American National Live Stock Association imme- 
diately took the lead in urging that careful consideration be 
given to our problems. At its suggestion, a meeting was 
called in Washington on January 29, to which representatives 
of seventy-five organizations were invited. Every branch of 
the cattle industry was included. The meeting was harmonious, 
and expressed itself in a set of resolutions presented to Sec- 
retary Wallace, the high points of which were: 


Indorsement of a packer marketing agreement; 

Maintenance of adequate tariffs on cattle and cattle 
products; 

Request for tariff protection on fats and oils; 

Approval of the plan to make cattle a basic commodity. 


Cattle as a Basic Commodity 


Early in the spring of 1934, Congress amended the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act to include cattle as a basic com- 
modity. The vote was very close in the Senate, reflecting the 
division which existed in different sections of the country over 
the policy which would best serve the industry. There was 
a general desire that something should be done, but a far 
from unanimous opinion as to what. 


Again our suggestion of a general conference was hon- 
ored, and a meeting was held in Chicago on April 26 to con- 
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sider what steps could profitably be taken. The net result, 
after a full day of debate, was the delegation of power to a 
Committee of Twenty-five breeders and feeders. The personnel 
of this committee was appointed by Harry Pétrie, chief of 
the Cattle and Sheep Division of the AAA, and it was a good, 
average, representative group. Its primary purpose was to 
work out a plan to get rid of the surplus cattle in the coun- 
try. However, before any definite steps were taken, the 
drought set in throughout the nation, and there was a 
hurried call for some kind of drought relief. The Department 
of Agriculture, under the supervision of the AAA, took the 
matter in hand, appointed Dr. E. W. Sheets as director, and 
gave him full power to put a cattle-buying program into 
operation. Under the able leadership of Dr. Sheets and Mr. 
Petrie, the program got under way very speedily, and has 
recently been completed. As a result, about 8,000,000 cattle 
have been taken out of production. The buying of these cattle 
has undoubtedly been very beneficial to the cattle business— 
for the time being at least. The danger, of course, is that 
such unusual governmental activities, by setting a precedent, 
may lead the nation into paths the direction of which is not 
now clearly foreseen. Beyond question, however, the markets 
would have been utterly swamped with cattle from the 
drought sections, had it not been for this government 
program. 

One very grave mistake was made, and that was the 
unfair and un-American contract which cattlemen were forced 
to sign in order to participate in the benefit from this cattle- 
selling program. Few would have dreamed of their govern- 
ment, under the guise of relief, compelling them to sign such 
a contract. I feel that this convention should request the 
Congress of the United States, by joint resolution, to abrogate 
these contracts and restore to the cattlemen their constitu- 
tional rights and liberties, as free men. Aside from that, how- 
ever, the cattlemen should be truly thankful to the adminis- 
tration for the quick action taken in the emergency, and to 
all those connected with the work, particularly Dr. E. W. 
Sheets, our good friend Harry Petrie, F. W. Beier, and Dr. 
B. F. Davis. 


The large number of cattle thus purchased, the heavy 
commercial marketings, and the death losses that will occur 
in drought areas despite such heavy marketings, all have 
tended to solve the surplus problem. There now seems no 
need of an emergency program, and no intimation has been 
received that officials of the AAA are considering one. Under 
any plan that could have been adopted, it would have required 
two or three years of liquidation to have reduced numbers to 
the present level. Now that it is over, at least we may be 
thankful that we escaped the annoyances and the entangle- 
ments inevitable in any hard-and-fast reduction program. 
The United States has not been a surplus producer of cattle 
for many years. Instead, except for a brief war-time period 
when supplies were exported for army use, we have consumed 
practically all we have produced, and, in addition, have had 
some importations of cattle from Canada and Mexico. Only 
a combination of free credit, low prices, and reduced pur- 
chasing power brought about the situation which confronted 
us early in the year 1934, and which it is unlikely will be 
duplicated for many years to come. 

Of substantial benefit is the removal of thousands of 
nondescript animals of poor quality and mixed breeding. The 
average quality of the seed herds remaining is consequently 
very much improved. 


Processing Tax 


Cattlemen have been quite generally opposed to a proces- 
sing tax. Because of already high distribution costs, avoid- 
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ance of such a tax would be a distinct boon to the industry. 
Only a higher plane of prices, with no added brakes on the 
distribution system, will enable the industry to work out from 
under the present tremendous burden of debt. 


Cattle Supply 


There has been a good deal said and written about the 
danger of unduly depleting our cattle herds through the 
combined effect of government purchases, drought losses, the 
disease-eradication program, and the unusually heavy com- 
mercial slaughter for the past year. A careful analysis of the 
figures does not indicate any cause for alarm in this direc- 
tion, unless there should be tremendous death losses between 
now and spring. Fortunately, so far the winter has been open, 
feed supplies have been conserved, and the condition of cattle 
has even improved somewhat. The estimated number of cattle 
and calves on hand January 1, 1934, according to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, was 67,352,000. This included 
36,750,000 beef and milk cows—the largest number of cows 
in the nation’s history. Experts of the department have esti- 
mated that, with the above supplies of seed stock, commercial 
slaughterings for the year 1934 would have had to total 
approximately 25,000,000 head in order to hold numbers sta- 
tionary for the year. While the final figures are not yet avail- 
able, apparently the total slaughter, exclusive of government 
killings, is approximately 27,000,000 head. Inasmuch as the 
government purchase program, which is just coming to a 
close, is expected to comprise approximately 8,000,000 head 
(of which about 1,400,000 were condemned, the bulk of the 
remainder having already gone to the block), it is apparent 
that our total cattle numbers have been reduced about 
10,000,000 head, so that we have on hand as of January 1, 
1935, between 57,000,000 and 58,000,000 cattle. Death losses 
for the year 1934 are estimated to be about average, as the 
mild weather last winter and the government purchase pro- 
gram appear to have largely offset the effect of the drought. 
The calf crop for 1934 is estimated to be the largest on record 
-—likewise in spite of the drought. 


The above is worked out on the assumption that the 
January 1, 1934, estimates were in the main correct. The 
experience gained during the drought cattle-purchase program 
indicates that those figures were at least very conservative. 
In some instances it is known that there is a substantial over- 
run. A new census is now being taken, but it is not likely that 
the returns will be available for the better part of a year. 


Starting with 57,000,000 odd cattle on January 1, 1935, 
recognizing the fact that the calf crop will be considerably 
reduced, and allowing for heavier death losses, I see no reason 
to look for any material change in cattle numbers during the 
year 1935. Government reports indicate the lightest slaughter 
in more than a decade; but, taking into account the above 
factors, a slaughter of close to 20,000,000 head—which is 
approximately the same as in the year 1921—can be supported 
during the current year with little, if any, change in basic 
numbers. 


If there should be a substantial advance in prices during 
the coming year, it will no doubt cause a tendency—at least 
in the drought areas—to hold back cattle for restocking. 
Eventually such a condition is bound to result in an upturn 
in the trend of cattle population, but the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics does not think that this upswing will become 
effective until 1936, for the reason given above. 

It is, therefore, evident that there is no danger of our 


cattle herds being depleted to a point which would warrant a 
lowering of our tariffs to encourage imports. Although cattle 


available for slaughtering will be materially reduced in 1935, 
while restocking operations are being conducted, this is per- 
haps fortunate, because it comes at a time when purchasing 
power will be very low, and will provide an opportunity to 
reduce current heavy cold-storage supplies. 


Future Outlook 


The future prosperity of the cattle business depends 
entirely on how things work out in Washington. The cattle- 
man has done all he can. He has preserved his herds the best 
he could under many trying adversities, and now the cattle 
population has dropped somewhat below the 60,000,000 mark. 
Under normal conditions, if the future can be judged by the 
past, we should see higher prices. But, since we have an 
entirely different attitude in government, can we judge the 
future by the past? Up until a week or two ago the prospect 
was far from rosy. Hog prices, in relation to market receipts 
and quality, were perhaps the lowest on record. Sheep num- 
bers have not been burdensome for some time, yet prices have 
failed to maintain a satisfactory level. So it is with nearly 
all other commodities. Compared with supply, prices have not 
been high. Of course, this has been due to restricted purchas- 
ing power, which is definitely proved to be, under present con- 
ditions, the limiting factor on price advances. In spite of 
reports that business is on the up-grade—which we all hope 
to be true—we are yet confronted with the fact that, accord- 
ing to the American Federation of Labor, 10,671,000 people 
were unemployed in October, 1934, as compared with 10,122,000 
in October, 1933. According to the same authority, the num- 
ber of persons dependent on relief in the past year increased 
by over 5,000,000, and the total cost of relief has more than 
doubled. More recent statements claim that approximately 
25,000,000 people are either on the government pay-roll or 
receive part or all of their support from the government. 


Fortunately, during the past week or two there has been 
a sharp upswing in live-stock prices, with hogs leading the 
way. According to the government report released Decem- 
ber 21, pigs saved in the entire United States in the fall of 
1934 were only 52 per cent of the 1933 crop, while the spring 
crop in 1934 was 72 per cent of the 1933 crop. 


With government reports showing that the 1935 lamb crop 
will be the smallest in several years, that the number of sows 
to farrow in the spring of 1935 is 17 per cent below a year 
ago, and that the slaughter of cattle and calves will be the 
lowest in ten years or more, it is apparent that the supply 
of meat available for consumption next year, including cur- 
rent heavy storage stocks, will be considerably lighter than 
normal. If the government will remove the hurdles and 
obstructions that have been placed in the path of recovery, 
I would say that we should have much higher cattle prices 
for several years to come. So let us hope that higher cattle 
prices are just around the corner. 


Disease Eradication 


In connection with the cattle-buying program, and in 
order to accomplish the double purpose of reducing numbers 
and eradicating disease, the Bureau of Animal Industry has 
speeded up its tuberculosis-eradication activities, and has also 
commenced a check of dairy and purebred herds for Bang’s 
disease and mastitis. Range cattlemen are quite generally 
co-operating in the tuberculosis program, under the modified 
plans now available to them, but will be on guard to prevent 
any useless and impracticable regulations being clamped upon 
them in connection with diseases about which too little is 
known, and the present methods of treating which are experi- 
mental and without official sanction. 
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Distribution Problems 


I regret to report that during the past year no steps have 
been taken by the AAA to meet the excessive cost of distribut- 
uting our product. Instead, its entire program has been to 
reduce production, and thus force prices upward. Such a policy 
fails to recognize the fact that apparent surpluses are often 
due to a faulty system of distribution and to too wide a gap 
between producer and consumer, and that a permanent solu- 
tion of the problem cannot be reached from the one approach 
of production control. 

I urge that an investigation be made by a competent 
authority to determine the true facts relative to the increased 
cost of the distribution of various agricultural commodities. 
Price comparisons of representative agricultural commodities 
should be made for the past twenty years, showing the dimin- 
ishing percentage of the consumer’s dollar received by the 
producer, and listing in accurate detail just where the money 
went. It is high time that recognition be given to this serious 
problem, and that a real effort be made to solve it. 

The marketing agreement, advocated by our Committee of 
Five and indorsed generally by representatives of leading live- 
stock organizations, is the only avenue at present available 
for attempting a solution. We regret that Secretary Wallace 
has refused to take any action under that section of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. 


The Tariff 


Reams have been written during the past year on how 
quickly our foreign trade could be restored if tariff barriers 
were lowered. However, the net result of the extraordinary 
powers given the President to cut duties as much as 50 per 
cent in connection with reciprocal trade agreements, after a 
lapse of eight months, is a lone treaty with Cuba, already 
enjoying a preferred status on trade with this country. 

The plain truth of the matter is that purchasing power, 
and not tariffs, is the principal barrier to foreign trade, and 
that the nations seeking trade agreements largely have to 
offer commodities of which we already produce a surplus or, 
as in the case .£ cattle and cattle products, sufficient for our 
own use. 

Furthermore, economic necessity has forced practically 
every country in the world to a policy of intense nationalism, 
producing for its own use as great a portion of its needs as 
possible. Such a spirit is not conducive to foreign trade. How- 
ever, while only improved economic conditions will make pos- 


sible any appreciable trade revival, it may be that some indus- © 


trial tariffs, now out of balance, may be reduced to good 
advantage. 

No industry, however efficient, can compete with the pro- 
ducers of Mexico, and Central and South America, without a 
distinct lowering of our present standard of living. We urge, 
therefore, the extreme necessity of maintaining our present 
tariffs on cattle, and dressed and canned beef; also, of secur- 
ing an adequate duty on hides, in order to allow the market 
to absorb the millions of hides from governmental slaughter 
now being held in storage awaiting a satisfactory outlet. 

To encourage imports of cattle of inferior quality from 
neighboring countries would be to nullify the splendid effort 
made in culling herds through the cattle-buying program. 

There is no argument against continuing the present 
embargo against imports from countries where foot-and-mouth 
disease is known to exist. To maintain our present high 
standard of animal health should be a first consideration. 


Direct Marketing 


For years it has been our belief that every avenue of mar- 
keting should be kept open for the selective use of each indi- 
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vidual live-stock shipper. There has been a constant change 
in marketing trends during the past twenty years, with an 
ever-increasing percentage of the total kill moving direct to 
the packers. This has brought an insistent demand from inter- 
ests at the central markets for marketing legislation. It is 
claimed that the aim is regulation, but the various bills intro- 
duced—the Capper bill in the Senate and the Hope and Wearin 
bills in the House—are designed to corral marketing, to the 
greatest extent possible, through the central market gateways. 


Whatever may be the need for some regulation of chang- 
ing practices, particularly in the Corn Belt, we do not believe 
that any unsound legislation can long prevent a sound eco- 
nomic trend; or, conversely, that unsound or uneconomic meth- 
ods of marketing will long prevail if left to their own destiny. 
In other words, the principal situation complained of is an eco- 
nomic one, and, as such, largely beyond reach or control by 
the legislative branch of the government. 


Packers and Stock-Yards Act 


Uniform success has attended the efforts of the Packers 
and Stock-Yards Administration more satisfactorily to adjust 
commission and feed rates. Similar success has not yet been 
attained relative to yardage rates. We urge that stock-yard 
companies co-operate with the responsible officials, either 
through voluntary agreement or through friendly court action, 
to establish a more reasonable basis of yardage rates. 


The packers have largely resisted the efforts of govern- 
ment officials to examine their books and insure fair treatment 
to the live-stock shippers. The country is impatient with this 
attitude, and we suggest that the Packers and Stock-Yards 
Act be amended to confer the necessary power upon the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture or his representatives. 


The live-stock industry is of such magnitude in the entire 
country, and of such overwhelming importance in the western 
range territory, that a board or commission, operating in the 
Department of Agriculture to give special consideration to 
live-stock problems, would be of great service. There has been 
a feeling that there has been too little understanding of the 
western livestock industry in Washington, and that the créa- 
tion of a representative board of cattle, hog, and sheep pro- 
ducers would bridge the gap. Originally the Packers and 
Stock-Yards Administration was set up as an independent 
branch in the Department of Agriculture, but later it was 
shifted to the Bureau of Animal Industry, which already had 
tremendous problems of its own to deal with. It would be 
quite proper if the administration of this important act, 
amended as it should be in certain instances, were carried on 
by such a commission. 


Packer Feeding of Live Stock 


There has been continuous complaint in recent years be- 
cause of the growing practice of packers to feed large numbers 
of live stock. It is charged that this live stock is used as a 
buffer on the markets to hold prices down when receipts would 
otherwise be light, and to enable packers to start operations 
early in the morning, without being forced to go into the open 
market and buy their supplies. Such a practice may be neces- 
sary to insure ample supplies of high-grade meats in certain 
localities, particularly in the West and Southwest; but this is 
certainly not true in central market territory. .At the Albu- 
querque convention our association passed a resolution request- 
ing the packers to refrain from such’ business, and we now 
urge that a committee be appointed to confer with representa- 
tives of the packers and to see if a satisfactory understanding 
cannot be reached. 











National Live Stock and Meat Board 


This organization has labored unceasingly to insure a 
proper place for meat in the American diet, to prevent unfair 
advertising by purveyors of competitive foods, and to instruct 
the public in essential meat knowledge and the housewives in 
the latest data about meat cookery. We urge that it be given 
the fullest co-operation by all interested groups, and commend 
the commission men for their help in collecting the necessary 
funds from producers through the assessment of 25 cents per 
car of live stock shipped, and the packers for contributing a 
similar amount. 

Beef-Grading 


We note with interest the continued advance, in spite of 
opposition from the big packers, in the quantity of beef 
graded and stamped by government inspectors. There is an 
increasing demand for a universal beef-grading system. The 
city of Seattle has just put into effect an ordinance requiring 
the grading of all meat sold, and first reports of operations 
thereunder are encouraging. Other cities are contemplating 
similar action. It is inevitable that in the not far distant 
future meat will stand side by side with other agricultural 
products, and be sold on grade and on merit. Our association 
has long fought for the extension of the present system, with 
the above objective in the background. 


Our Traffic Department 


Our traffic counsel—Charles E. Blaine, of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona—will speak to you tomorrow on legislative matters now 
looming ahead in this field. Each traffic issue which concerns 
our industry receives his careful attention. His current report 
to the Executive Committee upon the results of last year’s 
work (which will be published shortly in the AMERICAN 
CATTLE PRODUCER) shows substantial accomplishment along 
many lines. I urge each of you to read it in full. 


During recent weeks the administration has been con- 
ducting a campaign to force public-utility companies in differ- 
ent sections of the country to lower their rates, with the 
threat of cheap power being provided under various govern- 
ment projects now under construction, unless rates are 
reduced. There is just as good reason why railroad rates 
should likewise be scaled down. One of the contributing 
causes of the major disaster which has stricken agriculture 
during the past decade, and has been reflected throughout the 
entire country, is the terribly high cost of transportation, in 
relation to the value of products transported, which has pre- 
vailed ever since the war. The administration could well lend 
its efforts to bringing transportation rates down; but in this 
field it has been noticeably remiss. 


The live-stock industry of the West has a just grievance 
against the railroad companies for refusal to extend the 
emergency rates on cottonseed cake. These rates were in 
effect a short time during the summer, before there was any 
substantial movement of this product, and were canceled early 
in September. Upon the intervention of the AAA, the emer- 
gency rates on live stock, and upon hay and corn fodder, were 
restored, thus granting relief to the Corn Belt; but the plea 
of the West for similar recognition, at the time when it was 
necessary to lay in large quantities of cottonseed cake, due to 
the widespread drought, remained unanswered. 


Fats-and-Oils Legislation 


The lines are now being drawn in Washintgon for a finish 
fight on the subject of the excise tax on fats and oils. Agri- 
culture won the first round last year, but only after a bitter 
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fight. The results of the three-cent tax far exceeded expecta- 
tions. Continued protection against large imports of foreign 
oils will do more than any other single thing to help American 
agriculture. Already desperate, the importers will seek by 
hook or crook to win back the lost ground and complete the 
ruin of American agriculture with an ever-increasing flood of 
imports, allowing domestic products to accumulate in huge 
quantities or go into the soap-tank. Evasions of the law are 
being made through technical interpretations which defeat its 
criginal intent. In addition, a quota system will be sought by 
those who would place the interest of the “little brown 
brother” above that of our own agricultural producers. It is 
unfortunate that throughout this controversy the weight of 
the administration, due to our Philippine entanglement, has 
been on the other side. 


Farm Credit Administration 


Under this administration, federal crop-production credit 
associations have been set up throughout the nation which 
should be very helpful to the live-stock industry and which 
deserve your patronage. They offer a low rate of interest and 
long-time credit, both of which have long been sorely needed. 


Ranch loans, as made by the federal land banks, have been 
somewhat hampered by restrictions upon grazing-land loans, 
and also by uncertainty of tenure upon the public domain and 
the national forests, where grazing on such lands is an essen- 
tial part of a given operation. Greater permanency of tenancy, 
provided for in the Taylor Grazing Act, and which should 
likewise be extended to forest grazing, will have a very 
beneficial effect. 


We recommend that the Farm Credit Act be amended to 
permit land bank loans to family corporations, and to remove 
the $50,000 loan limit. The value of the security offered 
should be the determining factor. No such restrictions are 
placed on Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans to banks, 
trust companies, insurance companies, or railroads. 


Public Domain 


The live-stock industry has given Administrator Carpen- 
ter splendid co-operation in preparing to administer 80,000,900 
acres in grazing districts upon the public domain. The task is 
a Herculean one, but not impossible of accomplishment. ‘The 
repeated statements made by Secretary Chapman and Admin- 
istrator Carpenter that control of districts will be largely in 
the hands of local committees is reassuring, and, if put into 
effect, will do much to insure practical and efficient opera- 
tion. It is important that the grazing fees decided upon for 
the use of these public lands should be on a basis that gives 
full recognition to the decided difference in value between the 
type of grazing available on the public domain as compared 
with that on the national forests. 


Forest Grazing Service 


No definite announcement has been made since the Ogden 
conference of forest supervisors as to what, if any, new regu- 
lations have been decided upon. We have heard only vague 
rumors that, due to the drought, numbers must be reduced 
and greater flexibility in handling provided for. This seems 
to be taking advantage of the distress created by the drought. 


There is little excuse for the unstabilizing effect of any 
new policies. Ten-year permits should again be offered, and 
the Forest Service should co-operate with the live-stock indus- 
try and the federal land banks in promoting greater stability 
in operations. 
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Conservation (?) of Public Resources 


There is constant agitation in the East, promoted by 
so-called conservationists, to the effect that the use of the 
public lands in the West should not be permitted while Corn 
Belt lands were being taken out of production under AAA pro- 
grams. These people would convert the entire country into 
game and migratory-bird refuges, while apparently all that is 
needed is a place to harbor a few loose squirrels. 


The United States has refused to allow title to these mil- 
lions of acres of public lands to pass to the states in which 
they are located. But the lands are there and cannot be 
removed. They are essential to the development of the live- 
stock and other major industries of these states. No aimless 
propaganda will be allowed to put them in cold storage and 
destroy the value of thousands of ranches which depend upon 
them. 

Biological Survey 


It is encouraging to note that the new chief of this bureau 
finds, upon investigation, that it is doing a useful work in 
preserving a balance between wild life and the commercial 
development so necessary to the West. Its work should be 
carried on as in the past, and ample appropriations should be 
made therefor. 

General 


Except for governmental activities, the country at the 
present time seems to be at a standstill, waiting to see what 
the present Congress has in mind. While there is evidence 
that the administration is leaning a little more to the right, 
the people apparently have not been thoroughly convinced, and 
the future recovery of business will depend largely on the 
attitude taken by their lawmakers. 


In the past few months a great many spokesmen for the 
administration have severely censured the banks because they 
have not loosened their purse strings to borrowers. To my 
mind, this has been very unjust criticism. The bankers of the 
nation are eager to lend their idle money, if good risks can be 
found; but up to the present time no banker has been able to 
devise any scheme whereby he can make good men borrow 
money when they are afraid to do so. The banks today have 
perhaps a larger supply of ready cash on hand than ever 
before recorded. However, all this money does not belong to 
them. It belongs to the depositors—individuals, corporations, 
and others. There is no doubt that there are thousands of 
individuals who have from $10,000 to $500,000 on deposit in 
banks. Therefore, until the time arrives when those individ- 
uals and corporations have sufficient confidence in the future 
stability of our government for the safe investment of their 
money, there will be no recovery. The banks are powerless to 
start the wheels of commerce turning. Our recovery depends 
entirely upon the individual. But, so long as this experimental 
legislation and socialistic propaganda are going on, we cannot 
expect him to invest his money. I firmly believe that, if the 
President of the United States and Congress, by emphatic 
declaration, would give assurance that every dollar invested 
or lent will be safeguarded to the fullest extent, and that no 
further legislation will be enacted which will endanger its 
safety, we should see a revival of business within a very short 
time. 


All such legislation as the Frazier-Lemke moratorium 
law, the National Industrial Recovery Act, with its NRA codes, 
and the Bankhead law should be repealed, while the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act should either be modified or likewise 
annulled. Huey Long, with his minions, a short time ago 
vassed a law granting a two-year moratorium on all debts in 


Louisiana. Such legislation tends to frighten all people who 
have money to invest, no matter in what state they live. 
Secretary Wallace, in an address in New York early in 
December before the World Alliance of International Friend- 
ship, issued a warning to the 36,000 wealthiest families of 
this nation, to the effect that, unless they used their wealth 
to start the wheels of progress turning, they might be mak- 
ing the same mistake as did the Bourbons of France prior to 
the French Revolution. (We all know what happened to the 
Bourbons.) A statement of that kind, coming from a member 
of the President’s cabinet, intensifies the fear of those who 
have wealth. The secretary must know that it would be abso- 
lutely impossible for the 36,000 families which he mentions, 
as widely scattered as they are, to take any concerted action, 
even though they desired to do so, and that it would be folly 
for them, in an individual way, to try to break this depression. 


During the last twenty years a great many evils had 
crept into our free, American form of government. A large 
number of people had taken advantage of its liberality to 
indulge in unscrupulous high-financing. The unprecedented 
boom of the New York stock market, beginning in 1927 and 
ending in October, 1929, was the outstanding national crime 
of the first third of the century, and should never have been 
permitted. However, it took place under the conservative 
administration of President Coolidge and Andrew Mellon, and 
carried over into the first year of the Hoover administration. 
There is no question but that the blowing-up of the stock 
market in 1929 is chiefly responsible for the present bad condi- 
tion, not only in this country, but throughout the world. 
Thanks to the present administration, through the passage of 
the Stock Market and Security Act, a recurrence of that con- 
dition has undoubtedly been made impossible. 

There seems to be a tendency, however, tv do away with 
our capitalistic and profit system of government, which has 
made us the greatest nation in the world. There has also been 
a lot of idle chatter about the redistribution of wealth. It 
seems to have been the opinion of the President and the “brain 
trust” that through legislation they could make all people 
prosperous, or that they could at least elevate the status of 
the so-called “forgotten man.’ They have no authorities or 
precedents for this belief, as such a Utopia has never been 
accomplished. It seems to me that, were it possible, through 
mere legislation, to put all classes on a profitable basis and 
to banish poverty from the earth, it is a reflection upon the 
intelligence of the great statesmen and smart people who have 
lived and died in the last thousand years that they were so 
dumb that they did not think of such a simply remedy, and 
thus spare humanity from its great suffering throughout the 
ages. No matter how desirable, or how wonderful, it would 
be to be able to create a condition of that kind, which we 
would all welcome, it is one of the impossible things of this 
world. It just cannot be done! 

If the ills of the world can be cured by legislation, our 
economic problems will all have been solved, and there need 
be no further fear of depression. Whenever we get into 
trouble, all we shall have to do is just call for more laws. 
How wonderful that would be! 

In one of his books the late ex-President Wilson said: “I 
do not want to live under a philanthropy. I do not want to be 
taken care of by the government. ...I want only to have 
right and justice prevail, so far as I am concerned. Give me 
right and justice, and I will undertake to take care of myself. 
I will not live under trustees, if I can help it. I do not care 
how wise, how patriotic, the trustees may be, I have never 
heard of any group of men in whose hands I am willing to 
trust the liberties of the American people.” 





















































Conclusion 


In closing, I want to thank the members of the Executive 
Committee and the officers of our affiliated associations for 
backing us up in our every effort in such wonderful fashion. 
Secretary Mollin made a complete financial report to the 
Executive Committee last night, but I would be remiss in my 
duty if I did not express my deep appreciation of the many 
individuals and organizations who joined our ranks unsolicited 
during this year of great emergency, to help carry the load; 
also of those faithful long-time members whose support has 
not faltered despite the depression. This support has enabled 
us to carry a heavy program and, at the same time, to make 
a substantial reduction in our indebtedness. While we still 
have a small debt, our financial position is the best in years, 
and the support already proffered for the year 1935 insures 
an active, virile organization, of which we all can be proud. 


The present time, more than any which has gone before, 
is a time of organization. I urge you to support, not only the 
American National Live Stock Association, but the local and 
state service organizations and the co-operative organizations 
—all engaged in fighting your battles along different fronts. 


I am glad to have served three years as your president. 
I am glad that the association, despite the depression and the 
drought, is today stronger than it was at the beginning of 
my terms. If each one of us will make it a matter of personal 
pride to see to it that every cattleman of his acquaintance 
is enrolled as a member, we shall continue to extend the use- 
fulness of this great body. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT* 
BY F. E. MOLLIN 


Denver, Colorado 


HE CALLS MADE UPON YOUR ASSOCIATION FOR 

service in legislative and traffic matters, as well as the 
opportunities to co-operate in other subjects of special inter- 
est to cattle-producers, seem to have increased each year, as 
first the depression and then the drought added tremendously 
to the burdens of the industry. 


I am glad to state that, in spite of the difficulty of secur- 
ing funds to expand our program under such conditions, the 
loyal response of old members and the flocking to our stand- 
ard of many new ones have enabled us to give full attention 
to all pressing problems. 


Committee of Five 


Early in the past year our efforts were largely devoted to 
co-operating with the Committee of Five, a full report of 
whose activities will be made tomorrow. Serving as secretary 
of that committee, I was able to aid in arranging meetings 
with government officials and in generally expediting the com- 
mittee’s work. In turn, the committee was in Washington at 
a most opportune time, participating in conferences with 
Secretary Harold L. Ickes, which led to cancellation of the 
orders to prosecute stockmen in New Mexico for fencing pub- 
lic lands, and with Director of the Budget Louis Douglas, 
which resulted in the restoration of the same appropriation 
for the present fiscal year for predatory-animal and rodent 
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control work as available last year. Conferences were also 
held with Governor W. I. Myers, of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, in regard to credit matters affecting live stock and 
ranch lands. 


The Committee of Five has been of such great service to 
us that I wish to recommend an amendment to our by-laws 
calling for the appointment of a permanent legislative com- 
mittee upon which we can call for advice and counsel, and for 
such aid as is needed for appearances before commissions and 
committees. 

Truck Legislation 


While in Washington, I appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce in opposition to the Rayburn 
bill, indorsed by the railroads, and designed to place trucks 
under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which would likely lead to a cessation of the present com- 
petitive situation which has brought about lower rates, espe- 
cially in short-haul territory. It is our belief that trucks 
should be regulated by an independent body and entirely in 
the public interest. 

Fats and Oils 


Our association was an active participant in the bitter 
fight made by a united agriculture to secure an excise tax on 
imported oils, despite the opposition of the administration. 
The latent power possessed by these groups, when united 
effectively as in this instance, was well illustrated. Not only 
did I testify before the Senate Finance Committee in the mat- 
ter, but our office kept in almost daily touch with Washington 
while the fight was on, and we received splendid co-operation 
from all affiliated state organizations when needed. The result 
of the tax has been gratifying. But the battle is not over. 
The law needs clarifying by amendment to prevent evasions 
by technical interpretations. Further, it is indicated that, in 
a new effort to gain free access to American markets, import- 
ers will seek to establish a quota system. 


During the year, by special direction of the Executive 
Committee, I accepted the position as vice-president of the 
Institute of American Fats and Oils. The aim of this institute 
is to place the margarine industry upon a domestic-fat basis, 
through the passage of the Smith-Kleberg bills in Congress, 
and, in order to secure immediate results pending such federal 
action, to pass laws in the several states. Favorable legisla- 
tion has been enacted in Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Texas, Minnesota, Louisiana, and South Carolina, and 
several more states are expected to be added during the cur- 
rent session of state legislatures. 


Capper Bill 


I appeared before the Senate Agricultural Committee in 
opposition to the Capper marketing bill, and before the House 
Agricultural Committee in opposition to similar bills intro- 
duced by Representatives Hope and Wearin. Our association 
has been the clearing-house for the opposition to this type of 
legislation, adverse resolutions pouring in from practically 
every state cattle organization in the West, from many asso- 
ciations of wool-growers, from the Nevada, California, and 
western regional Farm Bureau organizations, and from other 
organizations and groups. 


The campaign for this legislation, sponsored by the com- 
mission men through their specially organized United States 
Live Stock Association, has been as unfair as it has been 
skilful. It is claimed that the aim is regulation of hog concen- 
tration points, while the bills are so broad and inclusive that 
they would practically prohibit direct marketing of fat live 
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stock, and seriously hamper such movement of feeder stock. 
J] do not know of any bona-fide live-stock organization west 
of the Missouri River that is supporting the bills last intro- 
duced, except the Kansas Live Stock Association and a small 
organization in eastern Nebraska. 


Our Traffic Department 


Our traffic department speaks for itself by accomplish- 
ments of a very high order. Let me say that I have been in 
close touch with most of the major national live-stock, farm, 
and dairy organizations, and none that I know of maintains 
a traffic service at all comparable with that of our association. 


I have co-operated with Mr. Blaine in this work, attend- 
ing conferences in Kansas City and Chicago with representa- 
tives of the Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau, as a 
result of which a new weighing rule was adopted, eliminating 
in most cases the 10 per cent penalty which railroads had 
been trying to impose where actual live-stock weights were 
not available. We both testified at Salt Lake City in Ex Parte 
No. 115, wherein the railroads are attempting to increase all 
freight rates—in my opinion an abortive effort, with respect 
to live stock, at least, although the decision has not yet been 
rendered. 


Tariff 


I appeared before the Senate Finance Committee in 
opposition to giving the President authority arbitrarily to reduce 
tariff rates as much as 50 per cent in connection with recip- 
rocal tariff agreements. It was known that the hearing was 
cut and dried, and that the measure would pass, but I wanted 
our attitude on such high-handed methods of tariff-making 
clearly recorded. Our fears have been partially justified. The 
negotiations are conducted in a strictly star-chamber manner, 
no information is given in advance, and we have even been 
refused official direct notice. Only “public” notice, released in 
Washington, that treaties are under negotiation is given out. 
By virtue of constant letters and wires, we have kept in touch 
with the situation. We have filed eleven protests against tariff 
reductions on cattle or cattle products, and are filing two more 
this month. 


The only tangible result of it all so far is a treaty with 
Cuba, already on a preferred basis of trade with the United 
States. So it would seem that the problem of restoring inter- 
national trade is not so easy and simple as at first heralded. 


Some weeks ago we received word that an application 
was pending with the Transcontinental Freight Bureau for a 
decrease in the freight rate on frozen meat moving east from 
Pacific coast ports. This indicates, of course, that someone is 
trying to break down our tariff, very likely with the purpose 
of securing entry for meat from Australia or New Zealand, or 
that an effort is being made to cancel the embargo against 
South American meats due to the prevalence of foot-and- 
mouth disease there. We immediately filed protest with the 
Freight Bureau, on the ground that a reduction in this rate 
would be considered by the live-stock industry a deliberately 
unfriendly move on the part of the railroads. 


Tuberculosis-Eradication Work 


Rapid progress is being made in accrediting western areas, 
the work being speeded up with funds appropriated in the 
Jones-Connally amendment to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. Little attention has been given the alternative method of 
accrediting range cattle, which was added to the regulations a 
year ago at the request of our Special Committee on Tuber- 
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culosis Testing, and in which post-mortem records obtained 
under Bureau of Animal Industry inspection are used to estab- 
lish freedom from disease. This is partly due to the fact that 
most of the old cows were sold to the government this year, 
but also to the failure of bureau officials to explain the system 
to stockmen. Inasmuch as areas will have to be reaccredited 
at the end of three years, stockmen should familiarize them- 
selves with this alternative plan, and thus expedite the work, 
with a minimum of trouble and expense. 


Commission Rates 


During the past year continued progress has been made 
in reducing marketing charges. The Kansas City Live Stock 
Exchange lost its long fight against enforcement of the order 
of the Secretary of Agriculture reducing commission rates, the 
secretary being upheld by a unanimous decision of a three- 
judge court. At Denver a recent decision of the secretary, 
making a substantial reduction in commission rates, has been 
appealed to the courts, but the co-operative agencies have put 
the lower rates into effect. The overcharge now being collected 
by the old-line firms is being impounded with the court, and 
no doubt eventually will be returned to the shippers. We 
appeared in the original hearings in both cases, urging the 
establishment of reasonable rates. 


Drought Cattle Purchases 


We have co-operated with our affiliated associations, with 
state cattle-purchase directors, and with Harry Petrie, federal 
director of the campaign, in urging that the program should 
be continued until the emergency needs were met. It took a 
lot of pushing to convince Washington officials that methods 
of conserving seed stock applicable in the Corn Belt would not 
work in many parts of the range territory, and that only addi- 
tional purchases would prevent heavy losses. We have had 
many expressions of appreciation of the part we played in 
this matter. 


At our Executive Committee meeting in July, a resolution 
was adopted urging the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation to 
reserve the hides accumulated from government cattle slaugh- 
ter until the market could right itself. This policy was put 
into effect a few weeks later, and there has already been a 
substantial price recovery. 


We likewise protested against allowing the tenderloins 
from these cattle to be sold commercially, and this practice 
was soon discontinued. 


Taylor Grazing Act 


I have attended various meetings held in the western 
country in connection with the setting-up of the administra- 
tion of the Taylor Grazing Act, have co-operated with our 
Public Land Committee in this matter, and have kept it closely 
informed from time to time of new developments as they 
came up. 

“American Cattle Producer” 


During the year, and in conformance with a policy previ- 
ously agreed upon, we changed the name of our official maga- 
zine from THE PRODUCER to the AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER. 
The change has generally been very well received. It identi- 
fies the magazine more closely with the industry, is useful in 
connection with our advertising, and has enabled us to main- 
tain, and in some instances expand, our advertising contacts. 
The matter of subscriptions to. the magazine has been more 
difficult during these years of depression, but we have kept 
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our list up well because of the greater number of organiza- 
tions affiliated with the American National, the members of 
which, in whole or in part, are placed upon the subscription 
lists of the magazine. In addition, the Arizona association 
pays for the magazine for each of its members, and the New 
Mexico and Wyoming associations pay for it for one year for 
each new member, thus giving us an immediate contact with 
people who are just becoming interested in live-stock organi- 
zations. Eventually the AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER should 
go to every member of every affiliated association, as in no 
other way can we so closely knit the industry together. 


Aggressive Policy 


We have continued the aggressive policy which has for 
years identified the American National Live Stock Association 
as being fearless and independent. We have continued our 
co-operation with many other organizations whose interest is 
common with ours along certain lines—such as the National 
Live Stock Marketing Association, various wool-growers’ 
organizations, the Farm Bureau, etc. There are some who con- 
tend that best results can be had by extending the olive branch 
and sitting down around the table with other groups of the 
industry with which we must deal, to solve our common prob- 
lems; but I call your attention to the fact that it is the Ameri- 
can Legion and the American Federation of Labor that bring 
the bacon home from Washington, and these organizations 
have the most aggressive policies of any of which I know. 
We are, however, ready to co-operate with the railroads, the 
packers, or any other agencies with which we have special 
matters in common, and we have repeatedly done so. 


General 


During the year just gone I have attended many conven- 
tions and meetings of live-stock growers, although it has been 
physically impossible for me to accept all the invitations 
extended. I wish to express my keen appreciation of the splen- 
did support that has been ours during the past year, both in a 
financial and in a moral way. We have had almost perfect 
co-operation from our affiliated organizations, and many new 
cnes have joined our ranks unsolicited. Our Executive Com- 
mittee and other committees have responded loyally when 
calls have been made for service. President Collins has been 
invaluable to us in the office, and to the industry in general, 
in the service that he has rendered during these days of emer- 
gency requirements. I feel that we can safely say that the 
good ship American National has safely weathered the storm, 
and that it is stronger today than ever before. Its usefulness 
to you can be, and will be, increased in proportion to the back- 
ing you give us. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIVE* 
BY HUBBARD RUSSELL 


Acting Chairman, Los Angeles, California 


HAVE BEEN ASKED TO REPORT UPON THE ACTIVI- 
ties of the Committee of Five for the year following its 
reappointment at the Albuquerque convention. The commit- 
tee’s major disappointment during the past year was the final 
flat refusal on the part of the United States Department of 
Agriculture to put into operation a packer marketing agree- 
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ment. This announcement was made by Undersecretary Rex 
Tugwell in an address delivered last summer before Iowa 
bankers and farmers at Des Moines. The marketing agree- 
ment had been the only vehicle offered which would effect any 
saving in the almost prohibitive cost of marketing and dis- 
tributing our product. Our committee spent weeks in Wash- 
ington urging that an agreement be ratified and that an 
attempt be made to merchandise meat products so effectively 
that it would react to the substantial benefit of all live-stock 
producers and consumers. Several times were we assured that 
only slight modifications were necessary before the agreement 
could be ratified. Each time, however, when the agreement 
was turned over to the legal department for slight modifica- 
tions, it would emerge with many changes. The committee 
finally became convinced that the responsible officials had no 
intention of approaching this vital problem through a market- 
ing agreement method. 

The committee remains convinced, however, that any pro- 
gram of reduced production, whether accomplished through 
excessive slaughter or otherwise, while temporarily advancing 
prices, will fail to solve the major agricultural problem from 
a long-time viewpoint, and that eventually the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration will have to turn to marketing 
agreements or to some other approach to the question of mar- 
keting and distributing, which, in our opinion, is the real issue 
confronting agriculture today. 

Aside from this disappointment, which I assure you was 
very keen to your committee, there are substantial reasons for 
the cattle industry to view the present situation with more 
interest than for some time in the past. In the first place, 
when the Agricultural Adjustment Act was passed, cattle 
were not made a basic commodity, and the first experimenta- 
tion was done on a related product—hogs. Then, when it 
became apparent that some steps must be taken to reduce 
cattle supplies, cattle were added to the bill as a basic com- 
modity, and a substantial appropriation was made to assist in 
carrying out the purposes of the amended act. Your commit- 
tee took the lead in all the negotiations which had resulted up 
to this point. The entire committee was placed upon the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-five described in President Collins’ address, 
and two members of our Committee of Five—Mr. Briscoe and 
nyself—were made members of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-five. This subcommittee devoted itself to the 
task of preparing a general cattle-reduction program for sub- 
mission to the country, which was well under way when the 
increasing severity of the drought suspended operations along 
that line, and turned all energies to the development of emer- 

ency plans to meet the drought situation. Several members 

of the Committee of Twenty-five assisted in the conference at 
St. Paul for the formation of the emergency drought plans, 
and acted as local or regional advisers in connection with the 
drought cattle-purchase program, and assisted in selecting 
suitable men in other states to act in that capacity. 


The purchase of almost 8,000,000 cattle under this pro- 
gram, keeping them off the markets where they would have 
caused complete demoralization, was a tremendous undertak- 
ing, and great credit should be given to the responsible officials 
in charge. Disastrous as was the drought, it appears to have 
solved for a time the surplus problem and to have saved the 
tremendous machinery necessary to the successful working-out 
of a reduction plan. It would now seem that, as stated above, 
the major efforts in the future should be toward evolving a 
better and more economical system of marketing and dis- 
tribution. 

On behalf of the members of the Committee of Five, I 
want to express our appreciation of the loyal support and the 
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expressions of confidence which came to us from all sides. 
For ourselves, I would say that we are happy to have served 
you to the best of our ability. We hope that no similar situa- 
tion will arise again during the lifetime of any of those pres- 
ent. However, if it does, we may rest assured that the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association will once more take the 
lead to meet it, and that men will be selected from its ranks 
to serve you as has this Committee of Five. 


REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE* 
BY A. A. SMITH 


Chairman, Sterling, Colorado 


WISH TO MAKE THE FOLLOWING BRIEF REPORT 

of the finances of the association, based upon the com- 
plete report made to the Executive Committee last evening by 
ur treasurer, F. E. Mollin. 


In round numbers, the receipts for the current year were 
$24,500, which just about equals the receipts for the banner 
year 1929. This fine showing was made possible only by the 
spontaneous support of individuals and organizations all over 
the western country, and, on behalf of the members of the 
Finance Committee, I wish to express our deep appreciation. 
It enabled the association to carry a heavy program during 
the year, and more than cut in two the deficit which 
existed on January 1, 1934. 

The Budget Committee has had under consideration a 
budget for the next twelve months which includes a sufficient 
amount to wipe out the deficit and start the year 1936 with 
a clean slate. I believe this can be done, and that the aggres- 
sive program of the association merits your continued support 
to that end. We should profit by the example set in Arizona, 
California, and Cclorado, where local organizations have put 
on campaigns and reached practically every stockman in their 
communities. If this could be generally put into effect in the 
cattle country, the problem of adequately financing the 
association would be completely solved. I hope each member, 
on his return home, will be a booster for such organization 
work. I understand that a representative of the Yavapai 
Cattle Growers, from Prescott, Arizona, is here today with 
a $1,000 check, being the contribution of 100 members of 
that organization for the year 1935. That is ample precedent 
for showing that the job can be done, 


I recommend that, in order properly to finance the legis- 
lative work which will be necessary immediately, each static 
and local association make its pledge for the year 1935, or 
arrange to put on campaigns of the kind described above. 
In addition, the Executive Committee and prominent members 
should make definite pledges, and we recommend that the 
secretary mail out letters to that end as soon as possible. 
It is absolutely necessary that the secretary should know 
what funds he will have to work with during the coming year, 
and plan his vrogram accordingly. I urge each one of you to 
co-operate, not only by turning in his pledge before leaving 
Rapid City, but by getting his neighbors to join the asso- 
ciation if they are not members, and send in their pledges 
if they are. It is not necessary that all the money should 
be paid now in cash. It is, in fact, better if payments are 
somewhat distributed throughout the year. 


*Submitted at the American National convention in Rapid City, South 
Dakota, January 9-11, 1935. 
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PACKER FEEDING AND OTHER 
PROBLEMS* 


BY C. J. ABBOTT 
Alliance, Nebraska 


OME TIME AGO SECRETARY MOLLIN ASKED ME 

to discuss cattle-feeding by packers and its presumably 
ill effects on feeders and producers of live stock. I agreed to 
do this if I might be permitted to add “and Other Problems” 
to the title of my address. Consequently, the title of my ad- 
dress today is “Packer Feeding and Other Problems.” 


The problems of our industry have always interested me. 
We are all producers or feeders of live stock. As producers 
and feeders of live stock we are members of a family which 
we may term the meat industry. I think of this family as 
composed of six members—producers, feeders, marketing 
agencies, processors, wholesalers, and retailers. 


I have always been a firm believer in settling family 
differences within the family. A unified family is usually a 
happy one. I hope that through discussions of these prob- 
lems our industry will become a united family instead of 
dividing itself into distrustful factions. 

As producers of the raw material of the meat industry, 
what are our problems? Let us name the three most fre- 
quently discussed—packer feeding, direct marketing, and the 
widening price-spread between the producer and consumer. 
Let us add a fourth—our political problem—as a problem 
that concerns all of us, and because many of our people are 
eager to make one or all of these three problems a political 
problem. 

Is packer feeding a problem, or is it merely a grievance? 
Does it enable a local packer to place himself in a better buy- 
ing position? By feeding cattle, can a national packer in- 
fluence the market to his advantage? Does packer feeding 
of cattle necessarily cause corporate work to displace in- 
dividual work? 

Most all of us have an answer to these questions. There 
are some 1,300 packing plants in the United States today. 
Some of these plants are very large, some are quite small, 
comparatively speaking, but they are all packing plants, as 
distinguished from retail butchers’ slaughterhouses. 


Of these 1,300 packers I can say that I am well ac- 
quainted with two, reasonably well acquainted with two 
others, and know some of the officers of the large packers. 
My smallest packer friend has about 200 head of cattle on 
feed ali of the time. In fact, he plans on having this many 
cattle ahead. He kills about 35 head of cattle each week, and 
he also keeps hogs in his lots, but not as many as cattle, in 
proportion to his kill. 

My friend who operates a larger packing establishment, 
and yet is one of the small packers, feeds as many as 7,000 
head of cattle in the lots adjacent to his establishment. His 
kill is said to be approximately 600 head of cattle each week 
at all of his plants. He has two other interior plants and 
maintains eastern sales rooms. His pork business is much 
larger than his beef business. 

I asked an officer of one of our largest national packers 
for an estimate of the total number of cattle that his firm 
fed during the fiscal year ending in 1934. His company had 
fed 11,171 head of cattle in the United States and Canada. 
Three years before, it had fed over 30,000 cattle. During 





*Address delivered before the thirty-eighth annual convention of the 


American National Live Stock Association. 
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1934 it had slaughtered approximately 3,500,000 cattle. 
Practically all of the cattle his company had fed were slaught- 
ered at western plants and were sold directly to the local 
trade as branded beef. They were fed in order to have a 
supply for this particular purpose. I found that the local 
packer and interior packer fed a much greater percentage of 
cattle, in comparison with their kill, than the large packer, 
and that they regarded their feed-lots as necessary in order 
to keep on hand an adequate supply of cattle for their cus- 
tomers. 

Their supply fluctuates to a greater extent than that of 
the national packers, because they can buy from only a por- 
tion of the national market. I did not find that the local 
packer could, because of his location, buy his supplies any 
cheaper than he could have done on the central market. His 
big asset was his proximity to both supplies and local trade. 
However, as a matter of policy, large corporations should not 
do things which individuals can and will do. 

Direct buying of live stock is one of our most discussed 
and troublesome problems. Its criticism can be traced to the 
growth of the interior packers. In order that any national 
packer, or any small packer, may maintain his competitive 
position, he must, at all times, have access to raw materials 
at prices comparable to those paid by other packers. He must 
buy the cheapest meat, quality considered, that is offered, 
because his sales are based upon competitive price. 

Both marketing agencies and producers are deeply in- 
terested in this problem. Are packers able to control prices 
by buying their supplies from interior markets and concentra- 
tion points at figures based on the central market price? Do 
interior packers make use of unfair classifications and weight 
in their dealings? Is direct buying a threat to the central 
market? Are central marketing agencies penalized by this 
practice ? 

Our answer to the first of these questions must be based 
upon two more questions: Do packers compete in buying 
supplies? Do they compete in selling the finished product? 

Most of us think of four concerns when we say packers. 
There are only four extremely large packers, whom we call 
national packers. There are, however, ten more packers who 
are extremely large “small-packers,” and who maintain east- 
ern sales forces. Next in importance is a large group of 
large “small-packers,” who operate plants on both coasts, and 
who buy part of their supply in the Central West. Following 
this group we find a host of others of all sizes. 

Both the base of supplies and the market-place for a few 
packers is the United States. For a large number, the market- 
place is the extreme East and the extreme West, where two- 
thirds of all of our meat is marketed. Their supplies come 
from the great two-thirds of the United States, known as the 
Middle West. They buy where their purchasing cost will be 
lower. The remainder are local middle-western packers, who 
can most advantageously serve their local market, but who 
can, and do, ship both beef and pork to the East to be sold 
through brokers. 

These two groups—the packer who has his plant on the 
coast and buys his supplies everywhere, and the packer who 
has his plant where the supplies are and ships everywhere— 
compete with the larger packers in both purchases and sales. 
It is ridiculous to contend that they can cheapen their pur- 
chases by unfair weighing and grading practices. They are 
the producers’ safeguard that we shall have free, competitive 
markets. 

Competition on sales in the East can best be visualized 
by figures. The classified business directory of Boston, Mass- 
achusetts, shows 94 firms listed as wholesalers of meat. In the 
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Borough of Manhattan—a part of New York City—there are 
115, and in Philadelphia there are 119 firms. The East will 
take all of the beef shipped there at some price. Consequently 
it has become the market place for all the excess supplies 
of the Middle West. Western beef often sells there for less 
than it sells locally. 

While we are talking of eastern markets, it is interesting 
to know that there are 1,512 retail meat markets, exclusive of 
chain stores, in Philadelphia. Conservatively estimated, the 
fixtures in these markets alone would be valued at as much as 
800 Nebraska sand-hill ranches stocked with 500 head of cattle 
each. 

It is my opinion that the uneasiness displayed by our 
central marketing agencies regarding direct marketing is 
unwarranted. These central market agencies have established 
themselves over many years of free competition, and there 
has never been a time when the citizens of the United States 
could not deal directly with each other. In a free country, 
this right of a citizen to deal where he pleases can never be 
changed. The packer first established himself where supplies 
were to be had, and should be expected to continue this policy. 
Charges for services by marketing agencies can become too 
high on the central markets. Sources of supplies and charges 
for services change. Central markets must expect customers 
to turn away from them when cost of transportation and 
charges become too high. 

Producers are the individuals who are most vitally inter- 
ested in free competition and free markets. As such, they 
should diligently guard both. They have resorted to political 
action and regulation of both packers and marketing agencies 
in the past. 

If regulation had been the answer to the problems of 
our industry, with the enactment of these regulatory meas- 
ures our problems would have ceased to exist. I have 
always felt that when we were regulating the packers we 
were merely regulating ourselves. The cost of any such regu- 
lation must ultimately be borne by the producers as a fixed 
expense. 

Is fixed expense the cause of the widening price-spread 
between producer and consumer? We have taken this price- 
spread as our third problem. Let us take the composite pub- 
lished balance-sheet of the four large packers and examine 
those items of expense which are common to all packers and 
which are fairly constant and equal. They consist of labor and 
supervision, transportation, supplies, and taxes. 

During the year 1951, labor and supervision received ap- 
proximately 9 cents out of each dollar of packer sales. This 
averages approximately one-half of all the money received by 
the packer and not returned to the producer at the point 
where his live stock was marketed. Labor costs per dollar of 
packer sales declined slightly during 1932 and 1933. This was 
due largely to increased tonnage. During 1934 the packers 
have increased their hourly wage rates twice, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the agricultural employer has been forced 
to reduce wages. 

An interesting fact that the producers should know is that 
the hourly rate in most packing establishments is from 50 
cents to $1.10 per hour. The packer must guarantee thirty- 
two hours of work each week. In one large packing estab- 
lishment, last year’s bonus amounted to $3.52 per week per 
man. This establishment also provides old-age pensions at 
opproximately one-half of the yearly salary after an em- 
ployee becomes sixty-five years of age. This concern also 
provides a two-weeks vacation each year for all workers, and 
at full pay. Workers who have served twenty years and over 
are entitled to three weeks at full pay. 
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Supplies and transportation are the second and third 
largest expense in the budget of the packers. Each is about 
equal in size, and together they constitute about 5 per cent 
of packer sales. 

Taxes are another fundamental cost to all packers, and 
are another fixed factor in the spread between producer and 
consumer. Tax varies among different packers. Swift & Com- 
pany’s balance-sheet, as published for 1934, makes provision 
for the payment of $7,432,762 in taxes. These fundamental 
charges constitute approximately 15.5 cents of the 19 cents 
which is shown by published statements of the large packers 
as being all of the percentage of their sales not returned to 
the producer in purchase of his live stock. 

I have purposely omitted mentioning invested capital as 
a fundamental cost. Competitive business cannot increase its 
profits simply because of the amount of wealth represented 
by its invested capital. By investing capital we can provide 
a business-machine. The product of the business-machine 
must be sold for more than its cost. It must be sold in compe- 
tition with the product of other business-machines. Most of 
the present propaganda against business gains the ears of the 
public because we fail to recognize the fact that competitive 
business cannot fix its prices or its profits. 

Let us next recognize the fact, in this discussion of price- 
spread, that spending money, or perhaps I should say ex- 
changeable product, of meat consumers since 1928 has grown 
steadily less. The year 1928 marked the beginning of the 
time when the industrialists could not profitably dispose of 
their output. Unemployment followed, because employers 
could not convert wages, taxes, cost of materials, and use of 
money into exchangeable products. This condition became 
worse, and in the spring of 1933 a political campaign 
and the advent of the National Recovery Act, among other 
things, stopped the functioning of the natural laws which 
were then becoming effective and intensified our already un- 
balanced domestic trade. When we, as producers, attempt to 
convert our live stock, through the medium of a packer, whose 
fixed expense is 83 per cent of his total expense and profits, 
into the goods of our consumers, it becomes at once apparent 
why our price-spread has widened to such an extent. 

When we come to consider the problem of converting our 
product into the product of our consumers, we are brought 
face to face with politics. All of our other problems, except 
part of the problem of price-spread, are family problems. The 
steady decline in the value of cattle, beginning in 1928 and 
lasting until 1934, was not caused by the overproduction of 
cattle. Overproduction of cattle was caused by two things— 
the consuming public would not consume at the exchange 
value they had been paying, and the fact that consumers 
could turn to pork and other foods. 

Within the family of the meat industry, two products are 
almost interchangeable. One is beef, and the other is pork. 
Pork lost its export value when other nations raised a tariff 
wall against our agricultural products, pork included. The 
cause of this tariff wall is debatable, but if America is to 
export any of her products she must accept goods in return. 
If America is to lend capital abroad, she must accept pay for 
its use in goods. Therefore we can only exchange as much 
goods, or safely employ as much capital, abroad as the value 
of the goods we are willing to import. 

It is a mistake to think that we can raise the American 
standard of living by closing our ports to the importation of 
goods. Our standard of living has been attained by our ability 
to produce and trade. The greater a nation’s production per 
capita, the more it must, on a basis of fair exchange, con- 
sume per capita. The reason we have poverty in a land of 
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plenty is because some of us price our product at an exorbit- 
ant figure. 

It is the function of government to protect trade and 
promote the general welfare. Would it not be advantageous 
today to balance the wages and profits of industry with the 
wages and profits of agriculture? 

We have embarked upon a program of curtailment, both 
in industry and in agriculture. High production costs in 
industry are being met by retaliatory high prices on the part 
of agriculture. We agriculturists must remember that any 
family, given a few acres of good ground, can supply nearly 
all its own food. We must produce at a price that consumers 
will pay. The eastern consumer did not send us into this great 
region, nor did he promise to buy our produce. We came of 
our own accord, because the East was crowded. We prospered 
as we traded with the people of the East. Our pioneers made 
the great Middle West a comfortable place in which to live. 
They stocked its farms and ranches with fine live stock. These 
pioneers developed a distribution system that is not equalled 
in any other part of the world. 

Our pioneers and their system of distribution probably 
had many faults. We producers and the packers of today 
have many faults. In order to eliminate some of these faults, 
and in order to promote those things which would tend to 
steady and broaden our market, some of us had hoped to unite 
our industry, as other industries have united, under a market- 
ing agreement. The packers’ committee had confidence in our 
producers’ committee. We had agreed upon everything, and 
finally the packers, although they feared being made into a 
political football, agreed to surrender to the Department of 
Agriculture the privacy of their books. 

The packers’ books! What a world of controversy they 
have caused. Let us mention some of the things we know we 
are going to find when we satisfy our curiosity, which we shall 
some day do. We know there are over -1,300 packing con- 
cerns; so we shall expect to find 1,300 varied kinds of book- 
keeping. I suspect that, as in the case of ranchers, we shall 
find some good packers who are poor bookkeepers, and some 
poor packers who are excellent bookkeepers. We should expect 
to find their business similar to ours—a business of great 
profits and a business of great losses. Due to this fact, we 
should expect to find some whose existence is threatened. by 
every economic squall. We shall find some who pay, high 
salaries to their executives, and some who are short both in 
salary payments and in executive ability. 

We must expect that, if regulation is attempted, compe- 
tition will cease, and another industry will be added to those 
entitled “to earn a fair return on invested capital.” 

Do we want regulation, or do we want equality of man- 
agement and opportunity for our industry, such as is outlined 
in the Agricultural Adjustment Act? The Committee of Five 
of this organization felt that this equality was contained in 
the packer marketing agreement. 

Politics, fear, and ignorance finally blocked the right of 
you, as a producer, to unite your own family—the meat 
industry. Politics, as illustrated by a sincere congressman 
who was ignorant of the fact, and still is today, that meat, 
in the sense in which we use the term, cannot be stored. 
Live stock bought in Chicago on Monday will be in New 
York coolers the next Monday, and will be sold to re- 
tailers by the next Friday. All koshered cattle—and, when I 
say: koshered cattle, I mean the meat for the Jewish popula- 
tion, which in New York alone is greater than the population 
of Nebraska—must be eaten within seventy-two hours of the 
animal’s slaughter; otherwise it requires an additional inspec- 
tion by a Rabbi. The length of time that the Jewish religion 
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permits meat to be used is nine days after slaughter. Meat, 
excepting that used for canning or sausage, and that portion 
of a hog which is cured, positively must be sold fresh. 

Imagine my amazement when I heard Congressman Cum- 
mings, of Colorado, during a hearing before the Agricultural 
Committee of the House, address himself to Mr. Brock, of 
Wyoming, as follows: “And what assurance have you (Mr. 
Brock) that if you adopt such a plan as you have outlined 
here, that the packers will not be in a position to do exactly 
the same thing as they did before—cut the price to the re- 
tailer—and after they have the price down so low that the 
cattlemen cannot make anything out of their cattle, then they 
will step in and buy them up. I have had them skin me alive.” 
When I heard this I thought of my uncle who had been one of 
the West’s great buffalo hunters. He had been asked to drive 
a famous politician from the railroad station to the school- 
house where he was going to make a speech. He met the poli- 
tician with his sleigh. When the great politician came out to 
the sleigh he insisted that there be some changes made in 
the harness, so as to balance the load and make my uncle a 
more efficient driver. My uncle patiently made the changes. 
They then entered the sleigh, and the politician insisted that 
the buffalo robe be turned over, because, he said, it would be 
much warmer if the hair were turned next to the passengers. 
After doing this they started on their way. They had gone 
but a short distance when my uncle began to chuckle. The 
politician asked him why he was chuckling. He said, “I was 
just thinking what fools these buffaloes have been all of these 
centuries that they have been wearing their hair on the wrong 
side of their hide.” 

My father started our business in 1889. We have been 
selling some cattle to packers each year since its establish- 
ment. It was built on honesty and charity for our fellow man. 
It was built upon the confidence of our employees and of the 
public. 

Who of us producers cannot recall the loss of confidence 
in 1932 and 1933? How many of us remember that Carter 
Glass, declined to assume the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury? How many of us knew that the accepted reason for 
his refusal was that the President-elect had refused to give 
the senator assurance that we would not inflate and debase 
cur money? How many of us know that in the last fourteen 
days of the Hoover administration hoardings and shipments of 
gold abroad totaled $1,212,000,000? 

Gentlemen, these, and many others, are the political 
problems of the Hoover administration which brought our 
industry and our people to their knees in 1932 and 1933. 
Drought and crop reduction will produce a kind of prosperity 
for a few. But always remember that a nation’s wealth, and 
an individual’s wealth, is measured in the terms of produc- 
tivity and capacity to export. Real recovery will be slow and 
will not be hastened except by confidence. Let us live so that 
we may have confidence in each other. Let us become a 
united family. 


Argentina May Export Alfalfa Meal to United States 


Reduced supplies of feedstuffs in the United States have 
caused producers in Argentina to consider the feasibility of 
exporting alfalfa meal to the American market. Alfalfa meal 
has long been fed to live stock in Argentina, where it is 
usually mixed with molasses and ground corn or oats. The 
price of meal at Buenos Aires on November 16 was $19.60 
a ton, the ocean freight rate to New York is $5 a ton, and 
the import duty 20 per cent ad valorem. On alfalfa hay the 
price is $13.30, ocean freight is $14, and the duty $5 per ton. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF RANGE ADMINIS- 
TRATION ON NATIONAL FORESTS* 


BY C. E. RACHFORD 
Assistant Forester, Washington, D. C. 


WANT TO EXPRESS MY REGRETS AT NOT BEING 

here on time, and I want also to express the forester’s 
regrets at not being able to attend this convention. Up to the 
last minute he had expected to come to Rapid City, but found 
that he could not. As you know, he has some very vital ques- 
tions arising in Washington at this time of the year. The for- 
ester is keenly alive to the problems of the live-stock pro- 
ducers, and is appreciative of the situation through which your 
industry has passed. He wants you to know that, in so far as 
the Forest Service is concerned, he is willing to do all within 
his power to co-operate with the industry which uses the 
national-forest range. 

I have been connected with the live-stock industry in one 
way or another for a great many years. I believe I under- 
stand your problems and can say that a co-operative effort 3f 
the stockmen and the Forest Service have produced some 
results. I hope to see that co-operative effort continued and 
expanded. 

I imagine that one of the vital things concerning stock- 
men who are using the national forests today is what action 
the Forest Service will take relative to reissuance of term 
permits. 

In discussing this problem I want to point out some 
related ones, and I hope by that means to be able to show you 
what you are facing and what we are facing. 

In the first place, the term permits expired in 1934. To 
allay any misapprehension, I had better say at the outset that 
the Forest Service proposes no radical changes in its policies, 
which have been in effect for nearly thirty years. I do not 
want you to misunderstand me in that statement. The policies 
of the service have been developed by trial and error; we have 
changed from time to time better to meet social and economic 
conditions. 

In 1925, facing the situation as it was, we believed that 
the issuance of term permits was necessary to stabilize the 
business, and to stabilize the interests involved on national 
forests. In the issuance of those permits it was definitely 
understood that at the expiration of the term-permit period 
there would be certain adjustments, dependent upon the con- 
ditions prevailing at the time of expiration of the period. We 
are at the end of that period now. 

Let us see just what has happened. During the past 
seven years we have had an extreme drought—I do not need to 
tell you gentlemen that, because you already know it—and 
we have had a serious deterioration in the forage crop. In 
some instances that falling-off in production has run from 
20 to 40 per cent, and in other places as high as 70 per cent. 
You appreciate, of course, the fact that a general drought 
does not similarly affect conditions in all localities; some sec- 
tions are much more seriously affected than others. 

Looking back over the past seven years, I think all of you 
will agree that the reduction in numbers of live stock has not 
kept pace with loss due to drought conditions. I appreciate 
the fact that reduction of live stock to the carrying capacity 
of a range is not a pleasant thing for the stockman to look 
at. I appreciate also the fact that there never does seem to 
be an opportune time to make reductions. In periods of 


*Address delivered at the convention of the American National Live 
Stock Association in Rapid City, South Dakota, January 9-11, 1935. 
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depression we always want to wait a while—wait for higher 
prices; and, when they come, we want to wait a little longer, 
in order to get the benefit of those higher prices. The first 
thing we know, we are in another period of depression. So, 
in deferring the reductions that should have been made during 
the past seven years, we have come into a more serious situa- 
tion perhaps than we should have had if we had made grad- 
ual, slow reductions during the term-permit period. 

As I believe you are really interested in the maintenance 
of production to capacity of the ranges that you are using, I 
ask you frankly how it can be done in any way other than by 
bringing numbers of stock down to the capacity of those 
ranges. That is one problem. 

During the past year you have heard a lot of talk about 
land-use planning. You probably realize that the President 
created the National Resources Board for the purpose of mak- 
ing a complete survey of our various land resources and deter- 
mining definitely upon a program which might make for bet- 
ter uses of land all along the line. As I understand the Presi- 
dent’s proposal in that respect, he expected, after a survey 
had been made of our different resources through the various 
state-land planning boards, a co-ordination of uses. And he 
expected the Forest Service, as well as other governmental 
agencies, to fit its policies into whatever plan had been 
developed in the various states. 

The Forest Service has taken that request rather seri- 
ously. It has joined with the administration and state planning 
boards in making the survey, and it will take an active part 
in the development of a co-ordinated program for states, 
regions, and communities. That program, needless to say, has 
not been developed, but all the states are working on it, and 
it is hoped that within the next year something definite will 
come of it. 

The third proposal facing the service is the commitment 
which it has made from time to time to provide some further 
range distribution for the small owners who are urgently in 
need of a little additional help. 

Let me just cite as a general situation that in our 
national-forest areas today we have 30,000 residents who are 
on the relief rolls. I know that the forester has been 
extremely interested in seeing how our national forests could 
best be fitted into the administration program of rehabilita- 
tion. You appreciate the fact that large appropriations have 
been made and expended during the past year, and larger ones 
are contemplated for the future, to take care of the unemploy- 
ment-relief problem. Interwoven into that is the question of 
how we are going to improve the conditions of some of the 
30,000 residents within the forests who are now dependent 
upon relief. I do not want you to get an exaggerated idea of 
what that means. I just want you to face the facts. Among 
these 30,000 residents there are some who have little ranches 
and who are dependent upon a very small number of live stock 
for the improvement of their living conditions. There are also 
some who probably never would utilize the range if it were 
offered to them. In the instances where a few head of addi- 
tional live stock means improvement of living conditions for a 
small family, whose standards of living can be improved by 
that means, it seems to be no more than keeping faith with 
these people that some provision be made for them. 

I appreciate as well as you do the unsoundness of intro- 
ducing a large number of people who would like to be live- 
stock producers but who never will be; or of introducing a 
speculative element into the range live-stock business on the 
national forests. I am certain that that should be avoided. 
Nevertheless, there are cases—and you all know of them— 
where the small individual, almost poverty-stricken at the 
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present time, might be helped. And in those cases I conceive 
it to be the duty of the Forest Service, under the unemploy- 
ment-relief policy expressed by the present administration, to 
aid in every way that it can. 

I do not believe in any radical change. I do not believe 
in alarming the industry at all, because there is no need for 
alarm. I do believe, however, that we must face facts can- 
didly; that we have to survey the situation carefully; and 
that, by a process of gradual adjustment, we shall be able to 
furnish some help and relief for these people who need it 
so badly. 

A problem that you have already heard discussed quite 
fully is the need of co-ordinating national-forest grazing privi- 
leges with those of the public domain. I am sorry to have 
missed Mr. Carpenter’s presentation of the subject here the 
other day, because I have had only a very few and brief 
opportunities to find out just what the plans on the public 
comain are. Mr. Carpenter has one of the most difficult prob- 
lems that have faced an individual for many years, and it is 
going to take time, study, and effort to work it out. 

We have assured Mr. Carpenter of our hearty co-opera- 
tion. We have been assisting him in his preliminary investi- 
gations in every way. We propose to continue that kind of 
co-operation. It is rather difficult, however, to attempt to 
co-ordinate our policies with those of the public domain when 
the latter have not been determined. When these policies are 
developed—when a conclusion as to what should be done is 
reached—we shall then be in position to find out where we can 
fit in, and where the give-and-take must be made on either 
side. 

There are some fundamental problems involved in the 
question of co-operation. There is indication by some that the 
rules of the Forest Service are wholly inadequate to meet 
present conditions. Some would say, perhaps, that our whole 
policy of distribution should be changed. There are others 
who believe that we ought to go much further than we do, 
and still others who believe that we have about reached the 
stopping point. Of course, that is a matter that is going to 
come up in connection with the use of the public domain. One 
of the questions involved is whether or not our ranch-property 
standards or qualifications are the right ones. Some would go 
so far as to say that all the ranch property within a given 
region adjacent to the forests should be given some consider- 
ation in the allotment of grazing privileges. Of course, most 
of you know what that would mean. We have large areas 
where there are many mountains and more ranches than can 
possibly be taken care of on the national forests. If we include 
all of them in distribution of privileges, it would simply mean 
that none would receive any great benefit from national-forest 
ranges. That is just a personal view of a matter that will 
undoubtedly be threshed out very thoroughly in the future. 


Another question that is coming up for consideration is 
the one concerning our limits. There are some who believe 
that a thorough revision of these limits should be made; oth- 
ers believe that they are about as they should be. To me it is 
a question that should have some consideration. There is a very 
distinct need of revision and analyzation, so that not only the 
objectives of the service can better be reached, but also so 
that they will benefit the live-stock industry to the greatest 
possible extent. 

In the face of these several main problems, I fail to see 
how the Forest Service could issue term permits for the next 
year. In saying that, I do not wish it understood that we are 
against term permits. All that I want you to understand is 
that it is a question which, in my judgment, should be 
approached very gradually, with a view of making sensible, 




























































sane, and reasonable adjustments during the next year or two. 
When that is done, I see no reason why term permits need not 
be granted if the stockmen want them. However, let me point 
out this: Less than 50 per cent of the stockmen take term 
permits at the present time. The average permittee on the 
national forest feels absolutely secure under his annual per- 
mit, and we have large regions where the annual permit is 
accepted without the term permit being applied for at all. 
The term permit probably does have its psychological value, 
and, if that is true, and after our adjustment process has been 
completed, I see no reason why it should not be reissued. 

There is one other problem that I think might be men- 
tioned here in connection with the question of term permits 
and security of term permits. You appreciate the fact that 
our regulations at present provide for renewal to purchasers, 
and that that provision has been accepted heretofore by the 
banks as a reasonable security. 

Introduced into the problem at the present time is a 
question of longer term loans to the stockmen, and what 
action the Forest Service will take in attempting to integrate 
its policy with that of the financial institutions. The prob- 
lem has been studied for the last year, and is now being 
worked out by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Farm 
Credit Administration. I do not know what the results are 
going to be, but I can say that, in my judgment—and I may 
be wrong—the security afforded the average permittee on the 
national forests is greater than can be had on any other form 
of lease in the West, and I believe I have figures to prove it. 
It seems to me that, with that understanding, the loaning 
agencies could go on making loans on the basis of the 
security that has been given in the past and as contemplated 
under our regular provisions. 


COMMON INTERESTS OF STOCKMEN 
AND PRODUCERS OF VEGETABLE OILS* 


BY C. 0. MOSER 


President, Institute of American Fats and Oils 
Washington, D. C. 


CAME HERE FROM WASHINGTON, D. C., TO TALK 

to this convention—the most important gathering of live- 
stock producers in the country—at a time when your industry, 
after going through one of the worst years in its history, now 
seems definitely on the up-grade and looks forward to much 
better. times. This is cheering news indeed. Low prices of 
live stock are injurious, not only to the live-stock industry, 
but to all other elements of our economic life. In so complex 
a system as ours, the interests of all are interdependent. 

The Institute of American Fats and Oils has been formed 
since your last convention. Its primary purpose is to raise the 
price-levels of all domestic fats and oils by opening up a 
wider market for their use. We are co-operating closely with 
your association in a program to this end. Our interests are 
mutual and our objectives identical. Increased consumption of 
oleomargarine will open up a wider market for animal fats 
and oils. During the depression the price-levels of these fats 
and oils were so low that they carried down with them all 
live-stock and vegetable oils. The program of the Institute of 
American Fats and Oils is to assist all domestic producers 
of these important agricultural commodities to co-operate, so 


*Abstract of address ‘clivered at the convention of the American Na- 
oa a Stock Association, held in Rapid City, South Dakota, January 
“11, 1935. 
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that the level of prices of all fats may be kept at a point that 
will be profitable for all concerned. 


Our domestic fats and oils bring higher prices for use as 
food in the form of margarine than they do for other pur- 
poses. For example, beef fats used for food in the form of 
margarine are quoted at 5 cents per pound higher than when 
used for industrial purposes. 


This means that a good beef steer is worth from $3 to 
$4 more when its fat is used for food in the form of marga- 
rine, than it is worth when its fat is used for the soap-kettle. 
The same thing applies to all of our domestic fats and oils, 
which are essentially fine food products. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that our live-stock producers and farmers have a direct 
interest in the development of the margarine market and the 
wider utilization of domestic fats and oils. 

Since last August, when the Institute of American Fats 
and Oils was formed, live-stock producers, agricultural groups, 
and manufacturing interests of importance have mobilized 
under one standard to bring about concerted action to expand 
the market for their products. The use of domestic fats and 
oils in the production of a wholesome and rich food product 
like margarine will mean more money in the pockets of our 
live-stock, cotton, peanut, and soy-bean producers, because 
it will raise the price of all their products. 

The first important step in this national program is to 
put the margarine industry on a domestic-fats basis. To this 
end we are advocating a tax of 10 cents per pound on all 
margarine made from foreign oils. In recent years these 
foreign oils have made heavy inroads into the American mar- 
ket, displacing the home-grown product pound for pound. In 
fact, this displacement almost exactly balances. Imports of 
foreign oils total a little more than 1,000,000,000 pounds an- 
nually. Meanwhile, accumulated stocks of home-grown oleo 
and vegetable oils total 1,151,000,000 pounds. Were it not for 
che inreads of these foreign oils, the domestic output could 
start moving into home markets at fair prices. 

Official statistics show that nearly 6,000,000 of the total of 
6,500,000 stockmen and farmers of the United States are 
vitally affected by the market on the fats and oils they pro- 
duce. Through this market, all grain, feed-stuffs, and live- 
stock markets are in turn affected. Thus the present sur- 
pluses in edible oils are depressing prices on all agricultural 
products. 

These are sufficient reasons, although not the only rea- 
sons, for pushing our program. Not only are live-stock and 
agricultural interests generally injured. The consumer is 
penalized, too. In some states, taxes and licenses on margarine 
are so heavy that the consumer is unable to buy this rich, 
wholesome food. It is the objective of the institute to secure 
the repeal or modification of these un-American and desruct- 
ive laws, many of which date from the last century and are 
outmoded, unfair, and uneconomic. 


Many millions of dollars annually go to ranchmen, farm- 
ers, and other producers of the products that enter into the 
manufacture of margarine. 


F. E. Mollin, your efficient and respected secretary, has 
had some pertinent things to say on this subject, and I think 
he truly epitomized the situation when he declared: 


“Every live-stock grower realizes the importance of by- 
products as a price factor to cattle sales. He wants these 
materials processed into substances fit for the highest pos- 
sible use; for therein lies their value. He is particularly anx- 
ious that oleo oil, second in importance of cattle by-products, 
should regain its former rank at the head of margarine in- 
gredients. Before the war, oleo oils made up about 35 per cent 
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of the raw material going into the manufacture of margarine. 
Now about 10 per cent is used. Cocoanut oil, a foreign prod- 
uct, has taken first place.” 


A tax on all margarine made from foreign oils, it is 
perfectly apparent from what Mr. Mollin says, will go a long 
way toward remedying this situation. In fact, we can en- 
vision the day when, with the far higher acceptability of 
domestically produced margarine, every pound of American 
oleo and vegetable vil will go into this higher-priced field. 

That is the picture we want constantly to keep in our 
minds. Only when we achieve this goal can we say that com- 
plete justice has been attained for a 100 per cent American 
industry. 


HOSSES 


BY WILL C. BARNES 
Phoenix, Arizona 


“ HEN IT COMES TO THE HOMIN’ INSTINCT,” 
Wiiceeea the old cattleman, “them there now carrier 
pigeons ain’t got much on a cow-hoss. Ship one of ’em on a 
train five hundred miles from where he was raised, an’ hobble 
him out the fust night he gits there, an’ he’ll head straight 
fer his old stompin’-grounds, an’ never turn to the right or 
left till he’s back on his old range with the band he always 
run with. 

A Mormon Hoss Trade 


“Onct down in Arizony a couple of Mormons come down 
from southern Utah with about five hundred head of bang-up 
mares, all in one brand, that bein’ the JWY iron owned by 
John W. Young—one of old Brigham’s sons. Seems like they 
been havin’ a four-years’ drought up that-a-way, an’ every- 
thing was likely to die the comin’ winter for want of grass. 
So they was offerin’ ’em for sale at five dollars a head, big 
an’ little, but not countin’ this year’s colts. They was well- 
bred mares; for them old Mormons sure had fust-class stock, 
both hosses and cows. Everybody in northern Arizony was 
long on cows, but tol’able short on cash, in them there days, 
an’ tradin’ was mighty slow. 

“The Mormons hung up one night at old Jim Barker’s ranch, 
over in the Mogollon Mountains, along the New Mexico line. 
Old Jim was the onliest man in all that country that had any 
surplus cash in his jeans. He loved hosses, did Barker, an’ 
them there JWY’s was sure top animals. It seemed like good 
stock was part of the Mormon religion. Jim made ’em a spot- 
cash offer for the whole bunch, which, low as it was, they 
accepted mighty pronto. 


“Them there Mormon boys had never rode a railroad train 
in all their lives. Fact was, when they crossed the Santa Fe 
tracks along the Little Colorado River near Winslow, ’twas 
the first railroad track men or hosses had ever seen. Took the 
boys an hour to git the bunch acrost the rails—they was that 
skeered of the two long, black things that laid in front of ’em. 
Say, there was-a passenger train come slitherin’ along down 
the grade jist as they got acrost the track, an’ it’s hard to 
say which was the most skeered—men or animals. The whole 
bunch lit out for the hills an’ run three or four miles before 
they even stopped to look back an’ see what skeered ’em. 

“Well, after the bunch was turned over to Barker, he 
agreed to send the Utah lads down to the railroad on his 
buckboard; an’, with their saddles in a couple of gunny-sacks 
an’ their bed-rolls tied up ready to check as baggage, they 
started for Holbrook. Barker drove the team hisself an’ put 
the two hombres on the Santa Fe train bound for Utah via 
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Denver an’ Salt Lake. Some little old ride for ’em! Barker 
he puts the conductor wise as to the boys’ ignorance of trav- 
elin’ manners, an’ told ’emi to head for the chuck-car when 
dinner-time come, an’ about sleepin’ in the Pullman. Say, I’d 
’a’ loved to have seen them diggers gittin’ ready for ‘beddy- 
bed’ the fust night! 

“Knowin’ somethin’ of the ways of range hosses, the old 
man give orders to close-herd the bunch daytimes, to keep ’em 
from scatterin’, an’ turn ’em loose about dark every evening. 
Then they got out bright an’ early every morning an’ rounded 
’em up back towards the range Barker wanted to git ’em 
usened to. We kept this up for over a month, till they all 
seemed powerful contented. Then the fall round-up come 
along, an’ the old man he reckons they was broke to the 
range an’ could be left to theirselves; so the whole outfit 
pulled out for the Little Colorado River below Saint John’s to 
begin the fall steer-gatherin’. 

“When we come back to the home ranch, six weeks or so 
later, Barker sent a couple of men to ride the hoss range 
and see how his Utah mares were a-doin’. Three days them 
there boys ‘rode ’em standin’ in their stirrups,’ but nary a 
JWY mare did they see. It was comin’ on cold weather. The 
feed on Barker’s range was the best in twenty years. Up 
where them hosses come from the range was said to be as 
bare of grass as old Barker’s head was bare of hair—an’ 
that was some hare, believe me! 

““*A dad-blamed hoss that’d leave this good feed an’ go 
back to that burned-up country acrost the Big Colorado can- 
yon,’ says Barker, ‘wouldn’t have so much brains as an 
oyster!’ 

“‘Well,’ says his foreman, ‘I’m a-bettin’ them there 
mares is lined up along the banks of the Colorado River 
at Lee’s Ferry this very minute, if they haven’t already 
swum it.’ 

“Now, Lee’s Ferry was more than two hundred an’ fifty 
miles by wagon-road from Barker’s ranch, an’ to git there the 
mares had to find their way acrost two deep canyons that 
fenced ’em in to the north, cross the Little Colorado River, 
an’ find their way back acrost the Navajo Indian Reservation 
—a vast, open country, well grassed, an’ also on which many 
large herds of Indian hosses grazed. 

“But when Windy Bob an’ two other men Barker sent 
to find the run-away mares reached the cliff above Lee’s 
Ferry, that place bein’ the only practical crossin’-place an’ 
the only break in the walls of the deep Colorado canyon for 
almost four hundred miles, they could see hosses scattered 
for miles along the river banks, all lookin’ at the north side 
an’ jist about ready to swim the river, wide an’ deep as it 
was. 

“The man who kept the station an’ worked the ferry-boat 
said the mares had been arrivin’ from the south in small 
bunches for some time. ‘I was sure lookin’ for somebody to 
happen along their trail,’ he remarked to Windy Bob an’ 
his men. ‘I was willin’ to bet they would have tackled the 
river, most of ’em, inside a week’s time. A hoss sure gets 
powerful homesick for his old range, an’ will find his way 
back in spite of hell an’ high water.’ 

“It took Windy an’ his men a week or ten days to round 
up the most of ’em; corrallin’ ’em nights, an’ one man herdin’ 
’em out days, while the other two rustled through the canyons 
an’ picked ’em up in small lots. 

“What become of ’em? Well, Barker met the boys on the 
way back, they pickin’ up a few more in the cottonwood 
bosques along the Little Colorado River; an’ at Winslow he 
sold every last one of ’em to a couple of English army 
officers what-was buyin’ hosses for the Boer War down in 
Africa. Mares was jist as good to ride for an Englishman 
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as geldings. They loaded ’em on the cars and shipped ’em, 
big an’ little, old an’ young, to New Orleans, an’ I reckon 
none of ’em ever got another chance to take the back trail. 
Windy Bob he gits the job of takin’ ’em back on the train, 
an’ at New Orleans they offered him a chance to go to South 
Africa on the ship. But Windy he’s a dry-land terrapin an’ 
awfully skeered of a boat, never havin’ been on any but the 
ferry-boat at Lee’s Ferry; so he declined with thanks, an’ 
come back to Arizony ridin’ in a Pullman car. 

We heered later on that they got some kind of hoss disease 
on the boat goin’ to Africa—‘ship fever’ they said it was. 
Every morning the men had to haul up an’ throw overboard 
a lot of ’em, till by the time they got to port they wasn’t 
very many of ’em left. 

“Now, will you kindly inform me how comes that them there 
hosses, born an’ raised in the middle of ‘House Rock Valley,’ 
"way down in southern Utah, were fated to travel by ship five 
or six thousand miles from there, an’ eventually either be 
fed to the fishes in the sea or else killed in fightin’ the Boers? 
Don’t strange things happen in this here old world of ours?” 


The Forest Ranger Goes to See the Gals 


“Hm, shucks!” grinned the forest ranger, who had been 
listening to the old man’s story of homesick horses. “I can 
tell you a story about a saddle-horse belonging to Ranger 
Perry Belknap, of the U. S. Forest Service, that had ’em 
all skinned a mile when it come to running back to his old 
range. Perry he just dassen’t hobble old ‘Blue Jay’ out any- 
where, no matter how good the grass was. The old rascal 
would spend the whole night hop-hopping with his legs hob- 
bled together, always working towards his old range, and 
scarcely stopping to graze, he being that crazy to get back 
to his bunch. 

“Perry’s ranger station was on the Big Bear River in 
northern Utah, about fifty miles below the range where 
Blue Jay was foaled—only on the opposite side of the river. 
Up above the station a few miles there was a fine grove of 
cottonwoods, where the young folks from the little Mormon 
village up-stream used to come for picnics. They decided to 
have a party in the grove on the Fourth of July, and Jim 
Wilkins ’phoned Perry to come on over and spend the day 
with them, which invite he’s only too pleased to receive. 


“Come the Fourth, and the river, from heavy rains in the 
mountains above, was too high to ford; but there was a 
bridge some eight or nine miles above.. Perry he’s not fancy- 
ing riding up one side and down the other just to reach the 
picnic-ground, which was not over three miles up the river 
from his station. He figures he can pull off everything below 
his waist, and get over dry and handy; then dress himself 
and ride up to the party, saving a long hour’s ride. 


“Wearing his new cowboy hat and a mighty short-tailed 
flannel shirt, with all the rest of his wearing apparel rolled 
up in a water-tight bundle in his slicker and tied on behind 
his saddle, he sails into the stream, which was a-rolling 
pretty swift, but not very deep for any great distance. He 
figures he could swim for a few yards, and then land in the 
willow thickets along the stream, dress himself, and proceed 
up-stream to the scene of the party. 

“Everything went according to his plans; but when it 
comes to getting wet, a horse is just like a dog. He’s simply 
got to shake himself. When old Perry swings from his 
saddle onto the ground, his shirt-tails a-flapping in the breeze, 
old Blue Jay he gives a good husky shake, which caused 
that slicker full of Perry’s fancy Sunday-go-to-meeting duds 
to flop round considerable. Also the strings on one side come 
loose, letting the slicker hang down along the pony’s flanks. 
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Old Blue Jay he takes one hasty glance over his shoulder at 
the unknown yellow peril hanging down his hind leg, throwed 
up his head, gave one wild snort, and was off through the 
willows ‘like a bat out of hell.’ 

“Poor old Perry made a wild grab for the reins, but his 
bare feet on the grass-stubble and sharp rocks sort o’ handi- 
capped him, and he missed them by considerable. He loped 
bravely along after the crazy horse as best he could, hoping 
he’d settle down and stop to feed. Not old Blue Jay! This 
was his day for sport. Head and tail up, and that bundle of 
old clothes bouncing up and down on his back and sides, he 
struck out for his old range, some miles up the river, which 
unfortunately led him up the road right past the picnic- 
ground. Here he bumped into a dozen horses, belonging to 
the picnic party, hobbled out to feed. Like horses will do, one 
of them nickered to Blue Jay sort o’ friendly-like; and, he 
being sociably inclined and sort o’ over his scare, threw in 
with them and went to grazing. 

“Here’s where Fate dealt old Perry a huge gob of misery 
that day. All the men in the party had gone up the stream 
fishing, leaving a dozen girls in camp to fix up the lunch. 
The arrival of a saddled horse without any rider naturally 
attracted their attention. They recognized Perry’s mount, 
and, thinking there had been an accident of some kind, 
jumped on some saddled horses tied up in camp and started 
down the road, leading Blue Jay. 

“Meanwhile poor old Perry, he’s limping along up the 
road in his bare feet, cursing the world by sections, all 
horses in general, and a certain one by name of Blue Jay 
in particular. What he meant to do to that horse when once 
he got his hands onto him was a-plenty. 

“Worst of all, however, the road led past the picnic- 
ground, and he knew for sure that he must catch the horse 
and resume those garments, which still hung behind the 
saddle, before they reached the picnic site, or lie out till 
dark, him not being dressed for company, especially of 
females. 

“Now, Perry he’s about six feet high and built like a 
greyhound. Stripped, he didn’t weigh an ounce more than 
a hundred and forty pounds, and those long, hairy legs of 
his was sure regular stilts for slimness. He was stepping 
high, wide, and handsome, hoping at every turn of the road 
to glimpse his pony bearing those precious garments he 
needed so terribly, when in the distance he heard voices call- 
ing, and female voices at that: ‘Hoo-hoo, Perry!’ He knew 
what had happened, all right. That dad-blamed horse had 
gone direct to the picnic-ground, and they were all out hunt- 
ing him. Right where he stocd at that moment, frozen stiff 
with horror and agony, there wasn’t shelter enough for @ 
caterpillar to hide in, let alone a half-naked man. The river 
wasn’t more than a hundred feet away, and Perry broke for 
it like a coyote with a bunch of dogs at its tail. Where he 
hit it, the banks were about three feet high, and over it he 
went into the water about waist-deep. 

“He was in such a hurry that he didn’t stop to take off 
what clothes he was carrying, and his new ten-dollar Stetson 
fell off his head and went sailing down-stream. Sticking his 
head above the bank, he waited for the rescue party to come 
in sight. When they did, he gave a yelp that brought them in 
his direction. In spite of his waving arms and wild cries not 
to come closer, the whole bunch charged straight up to the 
bank. There they saw poor old Perry, in the deepest water 
he could find, looking, as Mary Jones said, ‘for all the world 
like a bald-headed mermaid.’ 

“Those girls sensed the situation in a minute. They 
untied the slicker holding the clothes on Perry’s saddle, and 
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then sat down on the bank and guyed the poor chap for 
a while—and him with all his teeth a-chattering like cas- 
tanets; for the water is as cold-as ice in that stream, even 
in July. When he told them of his lost hat, they dumped the 
slicker on the bank, tied Blue Jay to a sapling, and rode off 
down the stream, looking for it. Also they warned Perry to 
make haste and dress himself before they got hack. Which 
he did; and, with his rescued sombrero, he rode up to the 
pienic-ground with the bunch. But, believe me, the day was 
plumb spoiled for one bachelor forest ranger!” 


Sleepy Tom Has a Rough Awakening 


“Down in Arizony,” remarked the Bar X hand, ‘the 
Hashknife outfit used to have a hoss in the remuda, called 
‘Sleepy Tom,’ that they kept special to give the new hands 
joinin’ the outfit somethin’ to think about. Tom was a hand- 
some hoss, carried his head high an’ sassy-like, an’ was 
powerful easy-gaited. But on a hot day, after a hard ride, 
the old boy was liable to go sound to sleep if he stood still 
for a few moments under the saddle. 


“One day there comes to the wagon a short, bench-legged 
chap from over Magdalena way. Said he’d been workin’ for 
the Triangle Bar outfit an’ was lookin’ for a job. The 
wagon-boss. was short-handed, ’count of a couple of men 
bein’ hurt. Hoss fell on one, an’ t’other got skinned up 
wrastlin’ calves, an’ they had to be sent down to Holbrook 
in the hoodlum wagon. So he hired him, his name bein’ 
Tucker. When the boss cut him out a mount from. the 
remuda, he throws in old Sleepy Tom, an’ everybody was 
a-waitin’ for the fun that was sure to follow fust time 
Tucker forked him. 

“Next day, after the round-up was made an’ we was all 
changin’ mounts, Tucker he dabs his rope on old Tom an’ 
leads him out of the bunch to where his saddle was layin’. 
‘What for sort of a old skate is this here one?’ he inquires 
of Andy, the hoss-wrangler. ‘Any ’count round a_ herd?’ 
‘Surest thing you ever knowed,’ says Andy. ‘Tom’s a dandy 
choppin’ hoss.’ 

“So Tucker he loads his old hull onto Tom an’ paces 
out to the herd. They was a bunch of waddies settin’ on 
their hosses off to one side, waitin’ for the herd to settle 
down a bit an’ the calves to git located with their mothers; 
an’ when Tucker rode up an’ joined ’em, there was some sly 
winks went round the bunch. 

“Tucker he sets up in the middle of old Tom, crosses 
them short legs of his’n over the pony’s neck in front of 
the saddle, an’ gits out his little bag of Bull Durham an’ 
proceeds to build him a smoke. Under such conditions, old 
Tom was dead sure to go to sleep, an’ the boys they crowds 
close round an’ kept Tucker busy talkin’, him bein’ perched 
up cross-legged in his saddle, like a egg in a spoon. 


“Pretty soon old Tom’s eyes closed, his head began to 
droop, an’ his lower lip was hangin’ way down—sure signs 
of a hoss being sound asleep. All to once he lets go all 
holts an’ faints dead away, jist like he’d been shot plumb 
through the heart. Down he goes all in a heap; an’ Tucker, 
settin’ perched up in top of him on his tail-bone, he jist 
nachelly rolls off an’ onto the ground, under the feet of every 
hoss in the bunch. They was all skeered an’ started to 
kickin’ at the boy, an’ him a-scramblin’ round on his hands 
an’ knees, tryin’ to git onto his feet an’ out of harm’s way. 
How come he wasn’t hurt I can’t say, but, beyond bein’ 
stepped on a couple of times, an’ a kick or two on his legs, 
he wan’t damaged none. 


“But he was sure some real mad cow person, if you hear 
me! What he said about that hoss wouldn’t be printed in 
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no book of general circulation. He sure woke the old boy up 
with his quirt an’ spurs, when he gits onto him again—which 
was mighty soon, let me tell you! About this time Jackson. 
the wagon-boss, rides into the herd an’ throwed out a cow an’ 
calf to start a cut with; so we all got. busy round the cows, 
an’ it was late when we turned the herd loose an’ gathered 
round the chuck-box for supper.. 

“Next day, when. ropin’ horses. Se the circle, Tucker 
snares a big blue roan that was one of his string. ‘How’s 
this’n for the circle?’ says Tucker to Andy, the wrangler. 

“ ‘Best circle hoss ever,’ was Andy’s reply; ‘but to stay up 
in the middle of him for the fust five minutes necessitates 
some fust-class ridin’, I’m here to tell you!’ 


“*That’s my middle name,’ says the lad from New Mexico. 
An’ he proceeds to saddle the roan as if he jist couldn’t wait 
to git onto him. 

“Everybody knowed the roan for the wickedest bucker on 
the whole Hashknife range, an’ when Tucker leads him out 
we was all a-waitin’ to see what would happen. Mostly we 
felt sure we knowed what would occur. For five years that 
there roan had throwed every man that climbed aboard his 
frame, no matter how good riders they claimed to be or were. 

“This here now lad from over Magdalena way, he looks 
round him an’ serses mighty quick what’s in the air. Old 
Roanie he stands for the saddlin’ like a regular gal’s hoss. 

“*Anything tricky about him?’ Tucker asks Curly Jim, 
who was settin’ on his pony near by. 

“‘“Nary a trick! Jist straight, honest-to-God pitchin’!’ 
says Jim. ‘But, boy, he sure can do that in great style! He’ll 
make you ride some, son, be sure of that!’ 

“*T jist got a twenty-dollar gold piece in my chap pocket 
what says I kin ride him in the slick,’ comes back the boy: 
an’ him as calm an’ collected as if he was about to set down 
to a dinner-table, ‘stead of bein’ about to wake up an earth- 
quake an’ a dynamite explosion all in one. 

“*You’re on!’ says Jim, diggin’ into his jeans for the 
coin. Jackson, the wagon-boss, he’s elected stake-holder. 

“Tucker he glances at the bunch settin’ round waitin’ for 
the affair to come off. Some of ’em is a-grinnin’ like apes. 
They’s dead sure there is about to be a fust-class show pulled 
off, an’ no admission cherge. 

“*T done got a few more pesos to oe up, if they’s any 
gent here what wants to take a hand in the game.’ Every- 
body really felt sorry for him, however, and he didn’t git any 
takers. 

“Then he picks up his reins in one hand, grabs the roan 
by the cheek of the bridle, an’ sticks one finger in the hoss’s 
left eye, to sort 0’ occupy his mind while he swings into the 
saddle. As his right foot hits the stirrup, he grabs off his 
hat an’ slams it up against the side of the roan’s head in a 
way that certainly surprised the old boy, usened as he was 
to bein’ treated powerful respectful an’ polite by any adven- 
turous cow person who was plannin’ to ride him. 

“Well, fellers, that there roan he done his very best to 
live up to the Hashknife reputation. He sunfished, he back- 
fired, he sniffed at the moon, an’ he buried his nose between 
his fore feet. But, with all his bag of tricks to draw from, 
he couldn’t budge that chap from his seat. He rode him clean 
an’ slick, roweled him from tail to chin, thumbed him on both 
shoulders, spit in his ears, an’ done jist about everything a 
fust-class rider could do to make a hoss pitch. But nothin’ 
doin’! That boy just nachelly could ride anything in the way 
of hoss-flesh that ever walked on four feet. 

“Say, Tucker established a reputation that day that ain’t 
never yet been forgotten on the Hashknife range. An’ what 
I’m a-tellin’ you about happened more’n forty year ago!” 
























































































COLORADO ASSOCIATION MIDWINTER 
MEETING 


HE MIDWINTER MEETING OF THE COLORADO 

Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Association was held at the 
Albany Hotel, Denver, January 16. A. A. Curtis, president, of 
Steamboat Springs, presided. Secretary B. F. Davis opened 
the morning session with a report of the activities of the 
organization since its last annual convention. He was followed 
by F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American National Live 
Stock Association, who told the gathering about the recent 
national convention at Rapid City, which was a marked suc- 
cess in both attendance and interest, and reviewed the resolu- 
tions adopted there. Harry Petrie, chief of the cattle and 
sheep division of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, next recounted some of the high lights in the cattle- 
purchasing program, which has now come to a close. Dr. 
R. M. Gow, state veterinarian, followed with a talk on tuber- 
culosis-eradication work now under way in Colorado. 


In the afternoon, Mel Simpson, of McClave, brought up 
the subjects of state brand and truck laws, and the recently 
introduced Colorado herd bill. Discussion of this legislation 
ensued. C. W. Lilley, of Virginia Dale, representative in the 
Colorado legislature from Larimer and Jackson Counties, also 
spoke on state laws. 

Following the report of the Resolutions Committee, W. A. 
Braiden, of La Jara, read a paper on the subject of uniform 
beef-grading, which brought forth discussion and remarks 
from C. E. Collins, of Kit Carson, president of the American 
National Live Stock Association; E. N. Wentworth, of Armour 
and Company, Chicago; J. H. Neal, of Meeker, and others. Val 
Sherman, assistant director of markets, was the last speaker, 
reviewing work in his department. 

A legislative committee of five—W. A. Braiden, chairman; 
W. L. Curtis, of Gunnison; C. W. Lilley; Elmer Headlee, of 
Monte Vista; and Dr. B. F. Davis, of Denver—was formed to 
watch over state legislation. 

Resolutions adopted were as follows: 


Favoring plan for uniform stamping and grading of beef; 

Indorsing resolution adopted by American National Live 
Stock Association at Rapid City convention, January 9-11, 
entitled “Public Lands” (summary of which appears else- 
where in this issue); asking administrator of grazing to 
give equitable distribution of public domain to legal users; 
and opposing passage of amendments to act unless fair trial 
shows existing application not practicable; 

Adopting resolution entitled “National Forests” (appear- 
ing in another column of this number), passed by American 
National at its Rapid City meeting; 

Proposing that leased state land rental be reduced to 3 
cents an acre; that this reduction be made retroactive to Jan- 
uary 1, 1935; and that accrued rentals be amortized over five- 
year period, bearing no interest; 

Opposing enactment of herd law in Colorado; 

Demanding that officers of law and stock inspectors of 
Colorado strictly enforce state laws governing cattle ship- 
ments; calling attention to need of further legislation regard- 
ing truck inspection; insisting that burden of having bills of 
sale and inspectors’ releases shall be upon truckers, who shall 
obtain releases at centralized points nearest origin of ship- 
ment; demanding that truckers carry inspectors’ certificates of 
clearance; and requesting laws declaring that public sales 
where two or more owners are interested be deemed com- 
munity sales, that brand inspection be imposed, and operator 
of such sales furnish purchaser bill of sale showing number 
on brand inspector’s release copy; 

Opposing efforts to destroy effectiveness of present oleo- 
margarine law in Colorado, which has stopped dumping of 
foreign oils; and urging enactment of national legislation to 
protect domestic fats-and-oils producers; 

Opposing attempt by Union Pacific to eliminate certain 
connecting lines from participating in handling of live stock; 
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Approving cattle-purchase program of government in 
recent drought, and appreciating services of departments and 
individuals who carried out plan. 


A special report by the Committee on National Forest 
Grazing was approved, requesting that the order closing to 
grazing the Basham and Seven-Mile District in Cochitopa 
National Forest be rescinded; recommending that the matter 
of future similar discontinuances be taken up with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and that such lands be made public 
domain; and recommending that the Forest Service co-operate 
with the state highway department by erecting suitable fences 
to keep cattle off public roads. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF DELTA COUNTY 
LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION 


HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE DELTA COUNTY 

(Colorado) Live Stock Association, postponed from mid- 
summer in order to get the latest information available as to 
the administration of the Taylor Grazing Act, was held in the 
courthouse in Delta on Sunday, December 30. There was a 
large turn-out from the nine small associations comprising the 
parent organization, with a liberal sprinkling of visitors 
returning from the meeting on the Taylor Act held at Mont- 
rose on the previous day, including George Watson, of Eagle, 
president of the Western Slope Cattle Growers’ Association; 
R. F. Magor, Jr., of Rifle, Secretary of that association; Frank 
Delaney, prominent lawyer-stockman of Glenwood Springs; 
and a large delegation from Gunnison. 


The first speaker in the morning was the county agent of 
Delta County, who told of the plans for accrediting the county 
as a tuberculosis-free area, asking the cattlemen to sign peti- 
tions to insure the work being started. He was followed by 
Secretary F. E. Mollin, of the American National Live Stock 
Association, who detailed the work of that organization during 
the past year, told of the important matters now pending, and 
urged a good attendance at the Rapid City convention. Frank 
Delaney and George Watson completed the program for the 
forenoon, Mr. Delaney telling of the hopes of stockmen for a 
successful administration of the Taylor Act, and of the neces- 
sity of approaching national matters of that character through 
an organization such as the American National. Mr. Watson 
thanked the Delta County Association for its co-operation with 
the Western Slope Association, and also indorsed Mr. Delaney’s 
remarks relative to the American National. 


In the afternoon, F. R. Carpenter, administrator of the 
Taylor Grazing Act, having already explained the plans of his 
administration in detail at the Montrose meeting, spoke on 
other problems of general interest to the cattlemen. He was 
followed by L. H. Douglas, assistant regional forester, and 
several of the forest supervisors on near-by forest areas. 


Resolutions were adopted as follows: 


Demanding that every avenue of marketing be kept open 
for selective use of shippers of live stock, and therefore oppos- 
ing Capper-Hope-Wearin, or similar bills; 

Protesting against relaxation of quarantine restrictions on 
importation of animals from countries afflicted with foot-and- 
mouth disease, and urging present tariff on cattle and cattle 
products be maintained; 

Urging Forest Service to continue policy of granting ten- 
year permits; 

Disapproving segregation of pastures on national forest 
for dairy cattle until all beef cattle owned by men with feed 
are taken care of; 

Opposing any legislation which would lessen competition 
now afforded by trucks against railroads, except such regula- 
tion as is truly in interest of public; 
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Urging Congress to amend excise-tax measure passed in 
last Congress, which places tax on imported fats and oils, to 
prevent evasions of law through technical interpretation; and 
urging passage of bills that will insure placing margarine 
industry on domestic basis; 


Expressing appreciation to Dr. E. W. Sheets and his 
assistant, Harry Petrie, in meeting difficult situation in han- 
dling of drought emergency cattle-buying program, and com- 
mending efforts of A. C. Allen,.of extension service of Colo- 
rado Agricultural College, and Rodney Tucker, county agent, 
for their work in program. 


The association, in a letter submitted to Administrator 
Carpenter, requested that the public lands in its locality be 
added to the national forests, and urged Mr. Carpenter’s 
co-operation in such a transfer. By consolidation where public- 
land area is small, it was explained, administration would be 
simplified. 

Robert F. Rockwell was re-elected president, and George 
C. Wilson, secretary. 


NEVADA APPROVES BEEF-GRADING RESOLU- 
TION OF NATIONAL 


NDORSEMENT OF THE RESOLUTION URGING A 

beef-grading plan, passed by the American National at its 
Rapid City convention, was given by the Executive Committee 
of the new Nevada State Cattle Association at its session in 
Elko, January 18. 


This indorsement is summarized as follows: 


Indorsing resolution passed by American National Live 
Steck Association at Rapid City, January 9-11, which re- 
quested the Bureau of Animal Industry to examine into ques- 
tion of compulsory system of beef-grading and stamping, and 
endeavor to work out plan for such service. 


Other resolutions were adopted— 


Opposing any amendments to Taylor Grazing Act at 
present, and until application of the act may be shown im- 
practical by actual trial; 


Requesting passage by state legislature of proposed .aw 
taxing oleomargarine containing fats and oils not of domestic 
origi, 

Urging that government appointments of technical ad- 
visers to live-stock industry in Nevada be made subject to 
approval of state live-stock organizations; 


Expressing opposition to additional state tax measures: 


except those for more equitable distribution of tax burden; 
indorsing principle of occupational tax, combining details of 
laws now in effect in Washington, Indiana, and New Mexico; 
and urging that, if such principles be enacted into law, they 
displace all state tax levies. 


NATIONAL-FORESTS RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 
BY YAVAPAI ORGANIZATION 


T THEIR MEETING IN PRESCOTT, ARIZONA, JAN- 
uary 19, 1935, the Yavapai cattle growers expressed by 
resolution the request that the American National Live Stock 
Association recognize the importance of the position taken by 
numerous game associations and game publications—a stand 
quite apparently due to misunderstandings of existing condi- 
tions—in opposing use of publicly owned lands for grazing 
purposes, and to appoint a committee to investigate this mat- 
ter to the end that a better understanding between game and 
live-stock interests may be secured. The resolution also asked 
similar co-operation of the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion. ; 
Another resolution asks that the national-forests admin- 
istration be not removed from the Department of Agriculture. 
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LARIMER COUNTY ASSOCIATION. MEETING 


HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LARIMER COUNTY 

Stock Growers’ Association was held at Livermore, Colo- 
rado, on Saturday, January 5. The morning session was 
devoted to conferences with forest officials on the subject of 
allotments for the current year. Promptly at noon a lunch 
was served by the ladies. 


In the afternoon, Dr. B. F. Davis, secretary of the Colo- 
rado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Association, told of legisla- 
tive work of that organization and of his part in the recent 
government cattle-purchasing program. He was followed by 
Dr. Gow, state veterinarian, who stated that plans for tuber- 
culosis testing in Larimer County were being prepared and 
work was expected to be started within a few weeks. F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, spoke of the current program of that organization and 
of pending legislation in which the cattle industry was much 
concerned. He was followed by E. J. Meadows, county agent, 
who spoke briefly of the operation of the hog-reduction pro- 
gram in Larimer County. Mr. Roy Pierson, president of the 
association, told of its numerous activities during the past 
year. W. R. Kreutzer, forest superintendent, made a talk on 
term permits. Professor Morton, head of the Animal Hus- 
bandry Department of the college at Fort Collins, was the last 
speaker, mentioning, in particular, the necessity of keeping 
well informed on the new issues confronting agriculture today. 

Resolutions were adopted— 


Requesting continuance of the ten-year forest-grazing 
permits; 

Resisting surrender of home market to foreign producers 
by any treaty which would lower tariffs on live stock or its 
products; 

Opposing enactment in Colorado of herd law pertaining 
to public domain or national forests; 

Urging that receipts from taxes on domestic animals, 
together with one dollar from each big-game license fee, be 
placed in a fund for bounty to trappers of predatory animals. 


George Weaver, who has been the efficient secretary dur- 
ing the past year, was elevated to the position of president. 
A. A. Vickers was elected vice-president, and C. J. Bollin, sec- 
retary. 


FARMERS’ UNION LOCAL OPPOSES 
MARKETING BILLS 


T A MEETING HELD BY THE JOHNSON COUNTY 
Farmers’ Union No. 1 of the Farmers’ Educational 
Co-operative Union of America, at Buffalo, Wyoming, on 
December 17, 1934, resolutions were adopted which we sum- 
marize as follows: 


Opposing legislation such as the Capper-Hope-Wearin 
bills, which would prevent live-stock producers from bartering, 
selling, or delivering their product as they see fit; 


Opposing repeal of Section 4 (the long-and-short-haul 
clause) of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


New officers elected were Willard Hampton, president, 
and Howard S. Watt, secretary-treasurer, succeeding C. N. 
Walters, and Raymond Leaury, respectively. 


British-Canadian Colonization Plan on Foot 


Great Britain and Canada are reported to be reopening 
discussion of a colonization project that would call for settle- 
ment of groups of experienced British farmers in certain 
provinces of Canada. 
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TAHOE LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION PASSES 
RESOLUTIONS 


MONG THE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE TAHOE 

Live Stock Association meeting held in Nevada City, 

California, January 5, 1935, were the following expressions 
on national problems: 


Opposing legislation such as Capper-Hope-Wearin bills, 
which would restrict present system of live-stock marketing 
in California; 

Protesting against reduction in tariffs on live stock or 
its products; urging increase in tariff on fats and oils; and 
opposing importation of foreign meats and meat products; 


Urging co-operation of county and state governments in 
immediately establishing projects for predatory-animal con- 
trol; 


Expressing opposition to transfer of Forest Service to 
Department of the Interior. 


WALLACE UPHELD IN CHICAGO COMMISSION 
CASE 


ECISION IN THE UNITED STATES COURT OF 
Appeals recently rendered upholds Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace in his reduction a year ago of live-stock 
commission rates on the Chicago market. The new basis 
represented a lowering of rates of approximately 20 per cent. 


Since last April, when a temporary injunction against 
the Secretary’s order was granted, there has been impound- 
ed by the Chicago commission firms approximately $400,000, 
representing the difference between the old rates and those 
prescribed by the Secretary. In the event the decision 
stands, this amount is to be returned to shippers. 


FARM PRICE INDEX UP 


HE FARM PRICE INDEX ROSE 6 POINTS FROM 

December 15 to January 15, and at 107 on the latter date 
the index was the highest since November, 1930, according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. On January 15 a 
year ago the index was 77. 

Prices received by farmers for meat animals rose 23 
points during the month; dairy products were up 5 points; 
fruits, up 2 points; grains were down 1 point; cotton and 
cottonseed, down 1 point; miscellaneous products, down 1 
point; truck crops, down 18 points; and chickens and eggs, 
down 5 points. 

Compared with farm price indexes a year ago, meat ani- 
mals were up 41 points; grains, up 39 points; chickens and 
eggs, up 32 points; dairy products, up 28 points; cotton and 
cottonseed, up 26 points; miscellaneous products, up 18 points; 
and truck crops, up 15 points. Prices for fruits were only 1 
point higher than a year ago. Prices below those of a year 
ago were registered for potatoes, wool, citrus fruits, and cab- 
bage. 


TRADE BALANCE FAVORABLE 


FAVORABLE BALANCE OF TRADE IN THE 
cal of $478,365,000 in 1934 is shown by Department 
of Commerce figures. Total exports in 1934 were $2,133,414,- 
000; in 1933 they were $1,674,994,000. The balance of ex- 
ports over imports in 1933 was $225,435,000. 
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GOVERNMENT PURCHASES OF CATTLE 
AND SHEEP 


IGURES ON CONCLUDED GOVERNMENT PURCHASES 

of cattle for most of the drought states, and of sheep for 
all the states—both sets, however, subject to some adjustment 
—have now been published by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration as below: 


Cattle Cattle Ewes Ewes 

State Purchased Condemned Purchased Condemned 
ATIZONG; ss5<..cc0c-3se 99,547 17,831 10,609 4,662 
ATKSNGAS: .....:..:.:- 131,507* 36,781* 95 25 
California ............ 19,579 1,724 24,151 6,804 
COlOrado: .o205.5i0.2:: 289,395 39,375 210,196 106,653 
WOO oo e558 os otek 40,467 7,095 143,555 64,482 
PUNGIR oc. 2,587 ee Raitoaee | vethieeeeteal 
OW 62225 ie 22,350* 1,948* 1,767 47 
WR os a 521,056 14,210 9,693 1,714 
Louisiana ....:...:..-.. 56,091* SOGOT- Sicues meee 
Minnesota ............ 257,018* 7,8138* . 6,544 168 
MIBSOUP! ...........<::.. 513,019 18,594 7,547 62 
Montana ................ 349,400 8,481 491,641 348,870 
Nebraska. .............. 477,121 15,619 24,677 3,664 
POON: oe 36,323 1,587 99,076 9,914 
New Mexico.......... 545,630 173,447 281,226 160,824 
North Dakota........ 977,120 50,313 83,571 22,337 
Oklahoma ......:..... 502,900* 208,550* 2,270 2,270 
POON aos cos 12,489* 379* 163,510 96,588 
South Dakota........ 912,846 87,781 153,784 72,754 
OMS oS 1,944,582* 658,043* 1,101,579 826,281 
ROUEN err 120,804 33,107 205,354 121,199 
Wisconsin ............ 57,590 oe eee ee 
Wyoming .............. 285,257 38,772 586,614 356,808 
gc 5 [eres 8,174,678 1,451,283 3,607,459 2,206,126 





*Not concluded. 


MORE BEEF CONSUMED 


HE AMERICAN PEOPLE AS A WHOLE ATE MORE 

beef in 1934 than in any previous year, reports the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. The amount of beef 
eaten per person last year averaged about 67 pounds— 
probably the greatest it has been for twenty years. Prelimin- 
ary figures for the year 1934 indicate that possibly as much 
as 8,500,000,000 pounds of beef were consumed in this country, 
as compared with Jess than 7,000,000,000 pounds in 1933. The 
figures for 1934 include the meat which was distributed by the 
government through relief agencies, 


THE CALENDAR 


February 19-20, 1935—Annual Convention of Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association, Globe, Ariz. 

February 21-23, 1935—Live Steck Show, Tucson, Ariz. 

March 2-14, 1935—Houston Fat Stock Show, Houston, Tex. 

March 4-7, 1935—Amarillo Fat Stock Show, Amarillo, Tex. 

March 4-7, 1935—Panhandle Hereford Breeders’ Association, 
Amarillo, Tex. 

March 4-7, 1935—Panhandle Live Stock Producers’ Associa- 
tion, Amarillo, Tex. 

March 6-8, 1935—Annual Convention of Kansas Live Stock 
Association, Wichita, Kan. 

March 10-13, 1935—San Angelo Fat Stock Show, San Angelo, 
Tex. 

March 12-14, 1935—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, Houston, Tex. 

March 16-24, 1935—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 25-26, 1935—Annual Convention of New Mexico Cattle 
Growers’ Association, Roswell, N. M. 

April 14-18, 1935—Interstate Junior Live Stock and Baby Beef 
Show, South San Francisco, Cal. 

May 23-25, 1935—Annual Convention of Montana Stock Grow- 

ers’ Association, Great Falls, Mont. 
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SHALL LIVE-STOCK MARKETING BE 
HAMPERED BY UNNECESSARY 
LEGISLATION? 


OR SEVERAL YEARS THERE HAS BEEN 
P ivereasine “ballyhoo,” created almost entirely 

by marketing agencies, to the effect that direct 
marketing was responsible for the low price of live 
stock, particularly hogs, and that immediate legisla- 
tion should be enacted to save the producer (and in- 
cidentally the marketing agencies). 

It is a regrettable fact that many of the co-opera- 
tive agencies, blinded by their desire to build up a big 
commission business, lined up side by side with the 
old-line commission men. Worse than that; they were 
the “producer” front for the occasion, while old-line 
agencies kept in the background and furnished the 
major part of the finances to carry on the fight. This 
has been done through the United States Live Stock 
Association, created for the occasion and financed by 
a per-car assessment paid by the commission men. 


It is even more regrettable that many college pro- 
fessors, and even employees of the co-operative mar- 
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keting division of the federal government, chimed in, 
asserting evils to exist in the system of direct mar- 
keting which were not there, accepting at face value 
the claims of the marketing agencies, and making no 
effort, despite the responsibility of their positions, to 
keep well within the established facts in commenting 
on the matter. Many misleading—and now proved 
untrue—statements and bulletins have been circu- 
lated in this fashion. 

The desire for legislation culminated a year ago 
in the introduction of the Capper bill in the Senate 
and the Hope bill in the House; but, lacking real pro- 
ducer support, it got no farther than the accommoda- 
tion act of “reporting” the Capper bill, when it was 
known that it was too late for any possible further 
action. 

While this was taking place, the Corn-Hog Com- 
mittee of Twenty-five appointed a subcommittee of 
three, all interested in the commission business, who 
called on Secretary Wallace and urged him to order 
a survey of the whole problem. A comprehensive 
study was undertaken by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. This bureau called to its aid unbiased 
observers, trained in farm economics, from the agri- 
cultural colleges where hog production is heaviest. 


These men have completed their study, and the 
results thereof have been summarized by experts of 
the department. The report, just released, is the only 
unbiased study of the subject ever made by an impar- 
tial body. It fails to substantiate in any way the 
claims of the commission men that direct marketing 
lowers the price of the product so handled. Instead, 
the official release accompanying the report issued by 
Nils A. Olsen, chief of the bureau, states: 


Direct marketing has not lowered the general level of 
hog prices, nor has it operated to reduce returns to producers. 
The sharp decline in hog prices in recent years was due to the 
drastic reduction in consumer income associated with the 
decline in the general price-level, and to reduced foreign 
demand for American hog products. It has not reduced com- 
petition for hogs. There are no fixed price differences between 
public markets and interior points. A rise or decline in hog 
prices is as likely to occur first at interior points as at public 
markets. Direct marketing has not increased marketing costs 
nor widened the margins between prices of hogs and prices of 
hog products. Nor has it deprived public markets of supplies 
of the various qualities of hogs sufficient for registering prices 
for the different grades. In general, the study shows that 
direct marketing has not operated to the disadvantage of hog- 
producers. 

Data on price differentials among markets show that no 
one market, nor any particular type of markets, sets the level 
of hog prices for all markets. 


That is about as complete a denial of the whole 
fabric of charges that have been worked up about 
direct marketing as one could readily imagine. It 
vindicates the long-time position of the American 
National Live Stock Association that producers 
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should be allowed to pick their own method of mar- 
keting, and that, if left free to do so, no uneconomic 
practices that might develop could long survive. 

The report makes the following recommendations 
to improve marketing conditions at both public mar- 
kets and concentration points: 

1. Modification of method of posting “board” price at con- 
centration points in connection with which a variable “add” to 
the price is used. 

2. The practice of “filling” hogs by feeding before selling 
should be discontinued. 

3. The practice of docking “piggy” sows and stags, par- 
tially to offset their undesirable characteristics as slaughter 
animals, should be eliminated. Such animals should be bought 
and sold on their merits at actual weights. 

4. Scale facilities and weighing by the buyers of hogs at 
interior marketing points should be subject to such supervision 
as will give general confidence that sellers’ interests are fully 
protected. 

The above recommended actions and the correction of 
any other undesirable practices might be effectuated in part 
by mutual agreements or common consent among buyers and 
sellers, and/or by such further enlargement of the powers 
and facilities of the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration 
as may be needed to give this agency the necessary authority 
to accomplish these ends. 

5. It is further recommended that uniform grade stand- 
ards for trading in hogs be adopted for use at all types of 
markets. Selling and buying on grades would not be compul- 
sory, but, whenever trading is done on the basis of grades, fed- 
eral standards alone should be used, under federal supervision. 

6. Extension of the federal market-news service is sug- 
gested. 


There should be no difficulty in readily ironing 
out these matters without resort to drastic legislation 
of the type of the Capper bill. 

Already, however, the marketing agencies have 
started a sniping campaign to discredit the report of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The Capper 
bill has been reintroduced, while the co-operatives are 
sponsoring a measure somewhat less drastic, but 
hampering the free movement of live stock and 
entirely unjustified by the report. 

Apparently a show-down will be had in the pres- 
ent session of Congress. Then it will be determined, 
once and for all, whether the marketing agencies or 
the real producers are to decide what is good for the 
industry. Never before were the lines so clearly 
drawn—the producers and the packers on one side, 
fighting for their constitutional rights to sell and buy 
on terms mutually agreeable; the marketing agencies 
on the other, fighting to prevent still further losses 
in the volume of their business. The good-will of the 
live-stock industry, jealous of its own rights, is in the 
balance. 


Canadian Farm-Product Prices Increase 


The wholesale price-level of Canadian farm products 
averaged approximately 15 per cent higher in 1934 than the 
year previous. 
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A CATTLE PROGRAM 


T IS GENERALLY CONCEDED THAT THE 

| drought and the efficient cattle-buying opera- 
tion conducted by the Agricultural Adjustment 

Administration have met the emergency situation 
that existed in the cattle supply in the spring of 1934. 
Moreover, in less than a year’s time, the surplus was 
liquidated in as orderly a manner as was possible. 
Any program undertaken by the AAA under normal 
physical conditions would have taken two or three 
years to accomplish the same result. 

Now the question is: Should we “rest on our 
laurels,” or should we work out a program of produc- 
tion-control that will prevent a recurrence of similar 
trouble? It is understood that the Committee of 
Twenty-five is soon to be called together to consider 
the matter. 

The AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER believes that 
there are a number of sound reasons why no regi- 
mentation of the industry should be undertaken: 


First—The history of the industry for the past 
thirty years does: not indicate that we are habitual 
surplus-producers. Instead, we have actually been on 
an import basis during most of that time, except 
during the war period. 

Second—Only a combination of easy credit and 
low prices, even when supplies were not excessive, 
due to widespread unemployment and depression, 
brought about the surplus condition of 1933 and 
1934. 

Third—The cattle industry can lend itself per- 
haps less readily than any other to a reduction pro- 
gram. Corn, wheat, tobacco, or cotton production 
may be reduced—the contracted acres being planted 
to grass crops; summer fallowing rotation adopted 
to restore soil fertility; or some other crop (not a 
basic commodity) grown. Hogs, too, are so closely 
related to corn that the adjustment is made on a 
simiiar basis. In other words, there is some recourse 
under a diversified farming program; but many 
cattle producers raise cattle and nothing else, and no 
alternative use of the land is possible. 

Fourth—Even though an economic minimum limit 
were respected, the effect on any producer who had a 
plant sufficient to handle more than the minimum 
number would be disastrous. It would increase his 
taxes and other overhead per cow-unit, with no oppor- 
tunity to absorb the charge elsewhere, and at the 
same time reduce his annual income correspondingly. 

Fifth—The asinine suggestion of self-styled 
farm-leaders from the pure hog belt, who know 
absolutely nothing of conditions under which west- 
ern stockmen operate, that the reduction should all 
be made on public-land operations is hardly worthy 
of comment. Be it sufficient to say that the men 
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who have the courage and the initiative to wrest 
a living from the desert and mountain areas have 
not flocked to government-relief standards as have 
some of their critics. It should be the aim to 
decrease rather than increase the number. 


All in all, it would seem that the disadvantages 
of a cattle program would outweigh the advantages. 
With the restrictions imposed by reduced available 
feed supplies—immediate and prospective—with our 
ever-increasing population, and with the hope of re- 
covery and increased purchasing power being “just 
around the corner,” any effort at control might seri- 
ously hamper the rehabilitation of the industry. 
Reasonable credit regulations and sound business 
management should be able to meet any situation 
that might develop for many years to come. 


MONTANA INITIATES BRAND-A-CALF 
PLAN 


HE MONTANA VERSION OF THE YAVAPAI 

County Cattle Growers’ “give-a-calf” plan, initi- 

ated by Sam Selman, of Glendive, is to donate a 
calf, vent the owner’s brand with an “‘A,” and let the 
calf grow into more money. This fall, when the calves 
go to market, “our” calf will be accounted for sepa- 
rately, and the proceeds sent to Denver. 


So at last we are really in the cattle business. 
Somewhere in Montana there is a calf with our brand 
on it. We do not know whether it is a “he” or a 
“she,” but no longer must we talk about the industry 
only in academic terms. Now we can express our- 
selves possessively, as long as we are not pinned 
down to actual count. 


We shall henceforth watch anxiously for reports 
of Montana feed conditions. Being fair-minded, we 
warn ranchers to watch for stray cowboys with an 
“A” iron tied to the saddle, as we have a natural 
ambition to see “our herd” increase. 


Already the Yavapai cattlemen have duplicated 
last year’s program, and similar plans are under con- 
sideration elsewhere. We venture to predict that Mr. 
Selman, in his novel way of supporting the associa- 
tion, will likewise have many duplicators. 


MEAT DEMONSTRATIONS 


HE PHASE OF THE LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY’S 
program concerned with demonstrations of new meat cuts, 
lectures on food value of meat, and other activities designed 


to stimulate sales will cover a wider territory for the 


first half of 1935 than during any similar period. The 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, sponsor of these pro- 
grams, reports that eighty-eight cities of twenty-five states 
are on the schedule. 
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CATTLE AND SHEEP ON FEED 


ORTY-SIX PER CENT LESS CATTLE, ACCORDING 

to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, were on feed in 
the Corn Belt states on January 1, 1935, than a year earlier— 
the greatest decrease in any one year in the thirteen years 
during which estimates have been made. 

Variations in percentages of cattle on feed ranged from 
a decrease of 80 per cent in Kansas, to an increase of 15 per 
cent in Indiana. The states west of the Mississippi River, on 
the whole, showed a decrease of 57 per cent. Individual states 
of the Corn Belt are shown to have decreased cattle-feeding 
operations as follows: Wisconsin, 12 per cent; Illinois and 
Michigan, 15; Minnesota and Iowa, 20; South Dakota, 30; 
Nebraska, 60; Missouri, 65, and Kansas, 80. In Ohio and 
Indiana there was an increase in feeding of 5 and 15 per 
cent, respectively. 

In eleven western states the number of cattle on feed 
this year was estimated as 16 per cent smaller than a year 
earlier. In Texas the decrease was almost 50 per cent. 

In numbers of lambs (including sheep) on feed in the 
principal feeding states on January 1, 1935, there was a 
decrease of about 5 per cent, compared with a year ago. The 
estimated number this year was 4,915,000 head; last year 
there were 5,189,000. The number on feed January 1, 1935, 
was the smallest since 1929. 


NEW OLEOMARGARINE-PRODUCTION METHOD 


T IS INTERESTING TO LEARN FROM AN ARTICLE 

recently appearing in the Journal of Commerce that, co- 
incidental with concerted efforts now being made to put the 
country on a domestic fats-and-oils-consumption basis, a new 
formula, overcoming certain difficulties from the standard of 
melting point and natural flavor in the processing of domestic 
oils and fats for use in oleomargarine, has been perfected. 


For the past two decades the margarine industry has 
largely used oils imported from the Philippine Islands in the 
manufacture of its product. Cheapness of the imported oil 
and the lack of complete knowledge in preparation of domestic 
oils and fats brought the foreign product to its commanding 
position. 

Having curtailed these importations through enactment 
of the federal excise-tax measure on foreign oils and by va- 
rious state laws operating to tax these oils, necessity again 
plays the role of mother to an invention that will aid the 
campaign of “domestic oils and fats for domestic consump- 
tion.” 

Meanwhile, the American National Live Stock Association 
and the Institute of American Fats and Oils, the latter re- 
cently created to champion the domestic oils-and-fats cause, 
will continue to follow up their adopted legislative policy 
with relation to margarine by: (1) pressing for amendments 
to exenipt from tax, in states now taxing all oleomargarine, 
product made solely of domestic fats and oils; (2) opposing 
bills aimed at taxing all margarine, or imposing unnecessary 
and burdensome restrictions upon its sale; and (3) urging 
enactment of both state and federal legislation to tax the 
sale of margarine made of foreign oils and fats. 


“We appreciate THE PRODUCER very much, and think it is 
the best paper of its kind.”—A. R. BABCOCK, Moore, Idaho. 
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THE SALE-IN-TRANSIT CASE 


{Editor’s Note—The American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation in the sale-in-transit case endeavored to secure for the 
river markets the same sale and sorting privilege that exists 
at Denver and other western markets. In this effort it was 
handicapped by the fact that the river markets in the orig- 
inal case indicated their willingness to have the alleged dis- 
crimination removed, cither by restoring the privilege at the 
river markets, or by taking it away from Denver and other 
western markets. Had their effort been confined to an attempt 
to restore the privilege at their own markets. without attack- 
ing the situation at Denver, the result might have been far 
different. ] 

DENVER, COLO., January 8, 1935. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

The so-called sale-in-transit case, which involved the 
ability to sell live stock in transit at the through rate from 
point of origin to destination, and which has been before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission since 1926, was _finaliy 
decided by that commission in an order just released, which 
denied various petitions for reargument from a former 
decision upholding the right of producers to sell live stock 
at the through rate at Denver. This closes the case, based on 
a discrimination issue, and is a signal victory for the pro- 
ducers of the West, the Denver stock yards, and others who 
did not wish the arrangement curtailed in any way. 

The case was first before the commission in the general 
live-steck rate investigation starting in 1926. As a result of 
that investigation, the sale-in-transit of live stock was con- 
tinued at Denver and other western markets. In 1932 cer- 
tain markets which had been denied the arrangement, filed 
new complaints, alleging the arrangement at Denver as dis- 
criminatory to them, and asking that it either be withdrawn 
at Denver and other western points or extended to their 
markets. The commission decided in 1933 that the arrange- 
ment was not discriminatory. Reargument was then asked 
by the complaining parties, this being the issue that was 
recently decided. The rules of the commission provide that 
only one petition for reargument on the same grounds will 
be entertained, so it would appear that there will be no 
further litigation which might endanger the arrangement of 
selling live stock in transit at western points. For this 
reason it is felt that nothing can now come up which will 
endanger this privilege that producers in the West have of 
selling their live stock while it is en route at western points. 

The decision assures continued growth and development 
of the Denver market which is now the most important 
market in the West for live-stock producers. Live-stock 
receipts in 1984 exceeded 4,500,000 head. Sheep receipts 
totaled 3,100,000 head, making Denver the largest sheep 
market in the United States. During recent years, demand 
has been expanded materially, shipments of lambs now being 
made from Denver to all parts of the nation. The New York 
metropolitan area in 1934 took over one-half of the lambs 
sold at Denver. 





In the cattle department, receipts in 1934 were the sec- 
ond largest in its history—totaling 765,000 head. Here again, 
distribution, in addition to local demand and slaughter, was 
to all parts of the country. California took in excess of 
100,000 head. Shipments were made to a total of thirty-eight 
states. Location and the sale-in-transit and sorting arrange- 
ments of the Denver market make it possible to sort ship- 
ments and sell to the best advantage to move either east or 
west, or for local slaughter. A shipper of a several-car con- 
signment of cattle will frequently have part of his shipment 
sell at Denver to move to the Pacific coast, part for local 
slaughter, and part to move to eastern packing centers, or 
to the Corn Belt for further finishing. This, of course, is not 
possible if he attempts to sort at home and send the various 
portions of the shipments to points where the best market 
exists. The grower cannot know these things, because demand 
changes from day to day, and what governed last week will 
not exist when he attempts to sort at home. The same is 
true of sheep and hogs, as well as cattle. 


In hogs, Denver is the point where eastern and western 
demand meets. Of the receipts of 700,000 hogs at Denver in 
1934—the second largest in its history—230,000 were shipped 
to Pacific-coast points. Large numbers of hogs are not 
shipped from Denver eastbound alive, however, as they find 
their best outlet to the East in a slaughtered state, while, if 
hogs have their best outlet to the West, they are shipped 
alive. 

L. M. PEXTON, 
Assistant General Manager, Denver Union Stock Yards. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., February 2, 1935. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Reciprocal trade agreements are considered by some mem- 
bers of the administration as panaceas for the depression. 
There is no doubt that revival of world trade is most desir- 
able, but, if reciprocal trade agreements are going to mean 
the “robbing of Peter to pay Paul,” and, if agriculture is go- 
ing to be Peter, and General Motors and Henry Ford are go- 
ing to be Paul, such trade agreements are not economically 
sound. They just supply the means for the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of the few. Redistribution of wealth may 
be a popular phrase, but to stop the means for the cor:centra- 
tion of wealth is the right course to pursue—prevention is bet- 
ter than cure. The high protective tariff afforded to industry 
has been one of the causes for the concentration of wealth in 
the hands of the few and for the building up of vast fortunes, 
and the low tariff afforded to agriculture has been respons- 
ible for the poverty of the agriculturists. The prosperity of 
thousands of farmers is far more desirable than the provid- 
ing of a foreign market for Ford cars. , 
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We are told that we cannot sell where we do not buy. 
But it is better not to sell if we have to buy agricultural 
products in order to sell manufactured goods. 


If, as Mr. Hoover said, 65 per cent of the revenue derived 
from the tariff is derived from the tariff on imported agricul- 
tural products, that is positive proof that agriculture is in- 
adequately protected by the tariff. Agriculture, in order to be 
prosperous, must be protected by a sufficiently high tariff, so 
that the home market is kept for the American producer 
irrespective of reciprocal trade agreements. 


When Mr. Hoover and Mr. Smith were candidates of their 
respective parties for the presidency, the heed for farm relief 
was stressed by both candidates and a raise in the tariff for 
agricultural products was promised. When Mr. Hoover was 
elected, industry was given the greater part of the increase in 
the tariff and agriculture was given the Farm Board. The 
Farm Board was created to make artificial measures for 
holding up the prices of farm products, and, of course, it was 
doomed to failure, as history has shown that such artificial 
measures cannot succeed. The Democrats, in their 1932 plat- 
form—a platform which for the most part was very sound— 
severely criticised the Farm Board and its unsound policy of 
restricting agricultural production to domestic needs. Yet no 
sooner had Mr. Roosevelt taken office than the “brain trust- 
ers” began planning to keep acreage out of production and to 
pay farmers not to produce things that we were buying from 
foreign countries. Through inexperience they were trying 
experiments which at the best could not do more than give 
temporary relief, and resulted in foreign countries increasing 
their production as we decreased ours, consequently captur- 
ing part of our foreign trade. If a man has a bad tooth which 
is causing him heart trouble, arthritis, and other ailments, he 
does not call in a bunch of quack doctors to try out experi- 
ments on him. He has his tooth extracted. He removes the 
cause of his trouble. How much better it would have been 
if the doctors in Washington, instead of trying out wild ex- 
periments on us, had tried to remove the cause of the trouble 
—had tried to have the tariff changed. 

In a recent article Secretary Wallace said: “With Secre- 
tary Hull and Ogden Mills pretty much on the same side of 
the tariff question, along with ex-Secretary Stimson and my- 
self, we can see a more realistic political lineup at hand.” 
Well, Ogden Mills has said: “I have never understood that a 
sound system of protection based on the difference of the cost 
of production at home and abroad, if intelligently applied, means 
the erection of impassable tariff barriers, the destruction of 
our commerce with the rest of the world, and sacrifice of 
the efficient farmer to save the inefficient manufacturer.” I 
wonder if the administration is on the same side of the tariff 
question as Mr. Mills when it is trying to make reciprocal 
trade agreements. In the same article Secretary Wallace 
said: “Until 1932 the Democrats were inclined to soft-pedal 
or duck the issue. But Franklin Roosevelt spoke out, cam- 
paigning in favor of relaxing tariffs and renewing world 
trade as widely and rapidly as possible, with an emergency 
proviso.” Yes, but that is not what the President said two 
years ago, when he broke up the economic conference in Lon- 
don. At that conference there were gathered together repre- 
sentatives of many of the nations of the world in an endeavor 
to revive world trade and to make reciprocal trade agree- 
ments among themselves. The “brain trusters” in Washington 
had experiments which they wanted to try out on us, and 
those experiments would have conflicted with any reciprocal 
trade agreements which might be made, and so the confer- 
erce adjourned. Following the breaking-up of that confer- 
ence, Great Britain made her “trade-within-the-empire agree- 
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ments,” South America made trade agreements with foreign 
countries, and we tried out “brain-trust” experiments. 


The views of Secretary Wallace, with regard to the 
methods to be employed in restoring prices of agricultural 
products to their prewar parity, seem to be changing. Ap- 
parently he is beginning to realize that agriculture cannot be 
put on a substantial permanent basis through artificial reme- 
dies of controlled reduction, or controlled production, or con- 
trolled abundance, or whatever he wants to call it. He is 
advocating that we must have export markets for our agri- 
cultural surplus. But he still is in favor of pursuing a middle 
course—he does not want to relinquish bureaucratic control 
of our business. He might as well admit that the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act is a failure; that a permanent cure for 
agriculture cannot be attained through artificial remedies; 
that the country cannot be prosperous unless agriculture is 
prosperous; and that, if we cannot regain all our lost foreign 
markets, we can at least keep the American market for the 
American producer, and we can stop “robbing Peter to pay 
Paul.” 

DUGALD R. WHITAKER. 


BIXBY ON MARKETING LAWS 


OMMENTING ON THE DANGER OF LEGISLATION 

of the Capper-Hope-Wearin type, which would control 
live-stock marketing, Fred H. Bixby, past president of the 
American National Live Stock Association and a large cattle 
operator of California, has this to say: “I am absolutely 
opposed, not only to the Capper-Hope amendment, but to 
anything and everything that will prescribe how the producer 
of live stock is to dispose of his commodity. He should be 
allowed freedom of action, not only in handling his live stock, 
but also as to the method of selling it after he produces it.” 
The Calfornia Cultivator, from which this quotation is taken, 
states: “We quite agree with Mr. Bixby that any legislation 
restricting or prescribing how producers of live stock may 
dispose of their commodity should be opposed. Instead of 
doing anything that would limit the channels of distribution, 
every effort should ke directed toward enlarging these chan- 
nels, thus providing the broadest possible outlet for our 
farm products.” 


FEED QUARANTINE RESTRICTIONS MODIFIED 


MPORTATION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF HAY 
I or straw for use in feeding or bedding live stock will be 
permissible without quarantine restrictions (as applied by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry) after February 1, 1935, accord- 
ing to Bureau of Animal Industry Order No. 341. The new pro- 
vision was made in response to numerous requests for per- 
mission to import hay and other roughage, because of the 
unusual shortage of hay in some portions of the United States. 

Under the amendment, hay or other roughage may be 
imported from a foreign country where foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease or rinderpest exists, provided the shipment is accom- 
panied by a certificate, signed by a consular officer, showing 
that the roughage was produced in a section of that country 
which is free from both diseases mentioned. Shipments of 
hay have always been permitted without restrictions from 
countries where neither foot-and-mouth disease nor rinderpest 
are known to exist, and they may be made also from countries 
having either disease, if the shipment is allowed to remain 
in quarantine for a period of ninety days. 
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AT WASHINGTON 


CROP-LOAN BILL WHICH PROVIDES FOR $100,090,- 

000 for crop-production loans to farmers in drought- 

stricken areas is at this writing (February 2) in conference 
between the two houses of Congress. 
* * * 


On January 31 the President affixed his signature to a 
bill (H.R. 4240) extending the life of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for two years. 

* * * 


The Frazier-Lemke bill, authorizing the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration to refinance farm mortgages at 1% per cent 
interest and 1% per cent principal per annum, is now being 
considered by the Agricultural Committees of the two houses. 

* * * 


Extension to February 1, 1946, of the time within which 
loans may be made by the Land Bank Commissioner under the 
Farm Credit Administration is a provision of farm credit 
legislation now under consideration in committees. 

* * * 


A bill providing for regulation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of transportation by water between points 
in the United States has been introduced in the Senate. 

* * * 


The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation bill, authorizing 
an additional $100,000,000 of bonds, is now before House and 
Senate banking committees. 

* * * 


The four-billion-dollar relief bill, providing for the appro- 
priation of $4,000,000,000 for relief purposes in such cases as 
submarginal land-reclamation, reforestation, slum clearance, 
and “general federal and non-federal work,” with certain of 
its original broad provisions limited, passed the House on 
January 24, and is now in the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

~ * “ 

By a vote of 52 to 37—7 less than the required two-thirds 
majority—the World Court protocol, providing for member- 
ship of this country in the World Court, was rejected. 

ok * * 


An oil measure, designed to bring the oil regulation of 
the New Deal within the constitution, closely following ad- 
verse Supreme Court decision, has now passed the Senate. 
The measure would make illegal the violation of state laws in 
transportation of oil. 

* * * 

A “baby” bond issue in denominations as small as $25 to 
furnish ready finances for needs of the government is pro- 
vided for in a bill passed by the Senate on January ,30. ‘The 
measure now goes tc the President’s desk. 


The bonus bills, among the first of the thousands now be- 
fore Congress, are in the Senate and House committees. They 
provide for immediate payment to veterans of the face value 
of their adjusted service certificates. 

* * * 

The thirty-hour-week bill, proposing regulation of work- 
ing hours in trades or industries handling services or goods 
in interstate commerce (but not to farm workers), is now in 
committees. 

* * * 

Truck and bus bills subjecting motor-vehicle common 
carriers to Interstate Commerce Commission regulation have 
been introduced and are now under consideration in commerce 
committees. 

* * * 

The $200-a-mo..h Townsend plan has been introduced by 
Representative McGroarty, of California. This plan proposes 
to give $200 monthly to each person over sixty years of age, 
provided he spends the money within a month and does not 
gainfully engage in employment. A 2 per cent tax on ail 
transactions, except salary payments for individual services, 
would be levied to take care of expenses of the plan. 

* * * 


The administration’s proposed enactment of old-age pen- 
sion laws and unemployment relief measures would pay $40 
a month to persons sixty-five years or over and provide a $10 
per week insurance for the unemployed. 

* * * 


Another verdict in the New-Deal case is anxiously awaited 
in the Supreme Court decision in the much-discussed “gold- 
clause” case, hourly expected these last few days. Congress, 
however, promises to be ready in any eventuality. If the de- 
cision goes against the administration, remedy will be ap- 
plied as in the “hot-oil” case. 


* * * 


Hearings in world-trade problems opened in the Senate 
Agricultural Committee January 30. Secretary of Commerce 
Roper, Secretary Wallace, Secretary Morgenthau, Secretary 
Hull, and Undersecretary Tugwell testified before the com- 
mittee. Such reccmmendations as adoption of “neighborly 
plans to start the flow of commerce,” doing away with sys- 
tems that allow piling up surpluses “haphazardly,” and elim- 
ination of “stop-gap experients,” were impressed on the com- 


mittee, 
* CJ a 


The Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation, in his pro- 
posal to Congress and the President, suggests lower passenger 
rates and the “dolling-up” of railway stations as a way in 
which the railroads might regain some of their lost passenger 
traffic. Among other points in the proposal are: (1) preven- 
tion of waste through co-operation among the various rail- 
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road companies and a co-ordinator armed with authority; 
(2) consolidation into a few large systems; and (3) govern- 
ment operation. 


* * *” 


Expressed legislative hopes of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration are expected soon to take the form of 
amendments to the act that will (1) strengthen the admin- 
istration’s hands in the matter of licensing to inforce market 
agreements; (2) remove the revocation-penalty clause that 
operates to “put a man out of business,” and substitute 
therefor a “moderate” fine; (3) permit benefit payments in 
commodities as well as money; and (4) make more permaneni 
the present emergency program of withdrawal of submarginal 
lands. Rumblings of opposition might become quite audible, 
however, if the amendments for licensing seek too broad 
powers. 


PURCHASE RESTRICTIONS ON FEEDER PIGS 
LIFTED 


ARMERS WHO SIGN THE 1935 CORN-HOG ADJUST- 

ment contracts will be permitted to purchase an unlimited 
number of pigs for feeding purposes from non-signers as well 
as from contract signers, it has been ruled by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 


In the original form the 1935 contract provided that this 
year the signer might buy an unlimited number of feeder 
pigs from other contract signers, but he was not permitted to 
buy from non-signers more feeder pigs than the average 
number purchased by him during the two-year base period— 
December 1, 1931, to November 30, 1933, inclusive. 


Contract signers who purchase feeder pigs are required 
to keep information with respect to (1) the date and place of 
each purchase, (2) number purchased, (3) average weight at 
time of purchase, (4) method used in distinguishing feeder 
pigs from pigs farrowed on the farm, and (5) name and ad- 
dress of seller. 

No adjustment payments are made to signers on feeder 
pigs that they have purchased, but the producer of the pigs 
may be entitled to an adjustment payment if he is a contract 
signer. 

The removal of restrictions pertains to stocker and 
breeding hogs, as well as to feeder pigs. 


NEW MARKETING RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
ORGANIZED 


PROGRAM OF INQUIRY INTO THE FUNDAMENTAL 

problems of marketirig agricultural products, and the 
organization of a division of marketing research in the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, have been announced by Nils A. 
Olsen, chief of the bureau. 


“High marketing costs and low prices—probably due to 
inefficiency in the marketing system—which have obtained for 
many years emphasize need for a vigorous program of mar- 
keting research to help reduce the spread between producer 
and consumer,” Mr. Olsen announced. He also pointed 
out that spreads in foreign countries are frequently nar- 
rower than in the United States, and that the reason for these 
differences should be ascertained. 

The new division will be headed by Dr. Frederick V. 
Waugh, who has been associated with the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics for eight years. 
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TRADE AGREEMENT WITH BRAZIL 


TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN BRAZIL AND THE 
United States—the first, aside from the special agree- 
ment recently made with Cuba, to be consummated under the 
1934 amendment to the Tariff Act—was signed at the White 
House on February 2. 

On the side of Brazil, the treaty provides for a 25 per 
cent tariff reduction on sixty-seven American products, a 
pledge by Brazil to straighten out some of her financial entan- 
glements concerning this country, and to pay promptly for 
new imports. In return, the United States will reduce duties 
on seven Brazilian products, and keep coffee and eleven other 
commodities on the free list. 

Among the items which Brazil may send to us under the 
new pact, there are none that are at all closely related to 
live stock or its products, 

In November, 1934, the American National Live Stock 
Association filed with the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion a brief in the proposed agreement with Brazil, setting 
forth the position of the live-stock industry with regard to 
any possible let-down on present tariffs protecting its product. 
Since that time, briefs have also been filed in connection with 
proposals for reciprocal agreements with Colombia, Haiti, 
Central American republics, Belgium, Spain, Sweden, Finland, 
and the Netherlands and her possessions. Also under nego- 
tiation now are trade agreements with Canada and Italy, 
briefs concerning which are now being prepared by the asso- 
ciation. 


EMERGENCY FEED-LOAN LIMIT RAISED 


HE REGIONAL EMERGENCY CROP- AND FEED- 

loan offices serving the primary drought areas have been 
authorized to allow as much as $4.50 a head a month to pur- 
chase feed for farm cattle, $6 for farm work stock, and $2 for 
range cattle in instances where the applicant has no feed on 
hand and the general weather conditions have been severe, it 
has been announced by the Farm Credit Administration. 

Under conditions other than those above mentioned, allow- 
ances may not exceed $3 a head a month for feed for farm 
cattle, $4 for farm work stock, $1.50 for range cattle, $2 for 
saddle and pack horses, 50 cents for sheep, and 35 cents for 
goats. 


Regulations governing emergency loans for the purchase 
of feed provide that only such amounts will be furnished as 
are actually necessary to maintain the stock, and not for fat- 
tening purposes, producing milk, etc. Applications for loans 
may be made to the crop- and feed-loan committee serving the 
applicant’s county. 


ADJUSTMENT PAYMENTS EXCEED 
HALF BILLION 


Seas TO FARMERS CO-OPERATING IN 
adjustment programs of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, including payments in connection with the 
exercise of cotton options and the cotton-producers’ pool, 
reached a cumulative total of $629,614,037 as of January 31, 
according to latest tabulation of rental and benefit checks. 
Report of expenditures lists total expenditures from the date 
of organization on May 12, 1933, to December 31, 1934, as 
$733,983,535, of which $527,501,795 represents rental and 
benefit payments; $170,296,958 is for removal-of-surplus opera- 
tions, and $36,184,780 is the administrative expenses. 
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CUR [TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


REPORT OF TRAFFIC COUNSEL 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 


Phoenix, Arizona 


[In the following are presented extracts from the sixth 
annual report of Charles E. Blaine, traffic counsel of the 
American National Live Stock Association, submitted at the 
Rapid City convention, January 9-11, 1935. The excerpts deai 
only with proposed truck legislation and the repeal of the 
long-and-short-haul section. The full report sets out many 
important cases in which Mr. Blaine has been engaged for 
the association during the past year. A copy will be mailed 
on request. ] 


Motor-Vehicle Legislation 


HERE are two theories of rate-making: first, cost-of- 

performing-service-service theory, and second, value-of- 
service-to-shipper theory. However, in actual practice the 
railroads have, generally speaking, never given consideration 
to the cost of performing the service when making their rates 
. . - Instead, they have from time immemorial made their 
rates on the basis of what their traffic managers thought the 
traffic would bear. In the majority of instances this basis re- 
sulted in rates which were all that the traffic would bear. In 
recent years, with the advent of motor-vehicle transportation 
and a renewed effort on the part of the water lines, much 
traffic, especially for short distances, has been diverted from 
the rail lines. These forms of competition have in many in- 
stances caused the railroads to reduce their rates in an effort 
to hold a portion of the traffic to their lines and recapture 
that already lost to their competitors. 


The railroads and their allies do not look with favor upon 
this competition. It requires them to lower their sights when 
making rates. However, they have not taken any constructive 
measures within their own organizations, except the reduc- 
tion in some of their rates as above stated, to meet the 
changed conditions. On the contrary, they have apparently 
relied upon saddling a burden upon their competitors in the 
form of iniquitous rules, regulations, and taxation through 
legislation, for the sole purpose of increasing their com- 
petitors’ costs, so as to hamstring them in their competition 
with the rail lines. In justification of this attempt, the rail- 
roads point to the fact that they are governed by the pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Act, while their compet- 
itors—the motor vehicles and water lines—are free from any 
such regulation. This is only partly true. In recent years, 
due largely to the efforts of the railroads, practically all of 
the states have enacted laws governing the intrastate opera- 
tion of motor vehicles. Many of these laws, while enacted in 
the guise of regulation, have for their purpose the strangula- 
tion of motor-vehicle transportation. This is particularly true 
of the maximum load-limit of 7,000 pounds for motor vehicles 
in Texas when operating in competition with the railroads, as 
evidenced by the fact that when they are not handling traffic 
competitive with the railroads, the maximum load-limit in that 
state is 14,000 pounds. 


These state laws not only govern the intrastate operation 
of motor vehicles within the various states, but apply to the 
interstate operations in such states as well. Therefore the 
motor vehicles are now subject to regulation in various forms. 
Consequently it is wholly unfair for the railroads to state 
that such vehicles are unregulated. 


The Interstate Commerce Act now governing the rail- 
roads was enacted for the benefit and protection of those who 
pay the rail rates. There is no demand on the part of those 
who pay the charges of the water and truck lines for regula- 
tion of the latter carriers similar to that governing the rail- 
roads. Consequently such legislation is not in the public in- 
terest. The railroads, I feel, are sponsoring such legislation 
for the purpose of increasing the rates of the motor vehicles 
and water lines to the levels of the rail rates. In other words, 
to restore to the rail lines the monopoly which they so long 
enjoyed at the expense of the shipping public. The public is 
entitled, as I view it, to use the most efficient and economical 
means of transportation as they are developed. That is 
progress. ... The criterion as to legislation governing the 
various forms of competition is whether it is essential for the 
benefit and protection of those who pay the rates. 


During the last session of Congress there were several 
bills introduced which, had they become law, would have seri- 
ously handicapped the motor vehicles operating as common 
carriers in competition with the railroads. The American 
National Live Stock Association, along with many others, 
opposed such legislation, as it was clear that the prime motive 
behind it was to increase the motor-vehicle rates to the level 
of those of the rail lines. 


Three bills have already been introduced in the present 
session of Congress. None of them, in my opinion, is in the 
public interest, but each has for its purpose increasing the 
burden on motor-vehicle transportation so as to lessen its 
competition with the railroads. 


Senate Bill 394 is one of these. It is substantially iden- 
tical with the Rayburn bill introduced in the 73d Congress, 
which was opposed by this association. It proposes, among 
other things, that the rates of common carriers and contract 
carriers by motor vehicles engaged in interstate commerce be 
subjected to the jurisdiction of the commission. There is no 
demand on the part of those who pay the rates for the regu- 
lation therof by the commission. The hue and cry for this 
class of legislation comes from three sources—the railroads, 
some of the motor-vehicle common carriers operating between 
fixed termini, and members of railroad commissions of some 
of the states.... 


Another of these unjust bills is H. R. 3526, which pro- 
poses the placing of an excise tax on motor buses and trucks 
operating as common carriers in interstate commerce. AS 
anyone informed on the subject well understands, the motor- 
vehicle transportation industry is already subjected to exces- 
sive taxes. The industry pays the taxes but passes them on 
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to shippers in the rates charged for transportation. There- 
fore further increase in the already exorbitant taxes of the 
motor-vehicle industry as proposed in this bill is unthinkable. 
It is not in the public interest. On the contrary, if enacted 
into law, it would require the motor vehicles to increase their 
rates to the public. That is exactly what the railroads and 
their allies want... . 


The third of this group—H.R. 3452—would, if enacted 
into law, preclude any person engaged wholly or partly in the 
operation of a common-carrier motor vehicle in interstate 
commerce from being on duty for a longer period than eight 
consecutive hours. This bill, in the guise of regulation to pro- 
mote safety in connection with the use of the highways, has 
for its purpose increasing the cost of cOmmon-carrier motor 
vehicles so as to handicap them in their competition with the 
railroads. No such regulation is proposed for contract car- 
riers, much less the private carriers using the same highways. 
It is a well-known fact that the number of common-carrier 
motor vehicles operating over the highways is but an infinites- 
imal part of the motor-vehicle traffic. Therefore to limit to 
eight the hours of the drivers of this small number of high- 
way users would not promote the safety of the highways in 
the least. This bill, like H. R. 3625, is sponsored by the rail- 
roads. Concurrently, however, their train and engine em- 
ployees under the existing law are permitted to remain on 
duty sixteen hours, or double the time they would establish for 
the employees of their competitors—the common-carrier motor 
vehicles. 

It is my recommendation that the association vigorously 
oppose these proposals, and that its members call on their 
senators and representatives also to work against such legis- 
lation. 


Fourth Section of the Interstate Commerce Act 


In recent years, and for reasons hereinafter shown, the 
railroads and their allies have waged a vigorous campaign to 
secure the repeal or emasculation of the fourth section of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, which was enacted by Congress for 
the benefit of the shipping public. The sponsors of legisla- 
tion for its repeal have caused at least two bills to be intro- 
duced in Congress—H. R. 12201 in the 72d Congress, and 
H. R. 8100 in the 73d Congress. In support of these bills the 
railroads and their allies have spread much propaganda, the 
unsoundness of which is clearly evidenced by reports rendered 
to Congress by the commission and the Federal Co-ordinator 
of Transportation—both wholly unbiased departments exer- 
cising informed judgment in traffic and transportation mat- 
ters. This association, along with a great many others, has 
opposed the efforts to repeal this provision of law. However, 
recognizing that any statement which I might make would be 
promptly characterized by the railroads as propaganda, I 
have incorporated, as appendix A hereto, the report of the 
chairman of the legislative committee of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, dated March 12, 1934, to the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 73d Con- 
gress. [Appendix A points out the injustice of the proposed 
legislation and recommends that it be not passed. Ep.] Con- 
gress did not enact into law either of the bills above re- 
ferred to. 


Notwithstanding this fact, the railroads and their allies 
have caused to be introduced in the present session of Con- 
gress H. R. 3263 and H. R. 3610, which are identical with 
H. R. 8100. ... The report above mentioned applies with 
equal force to H. R. 3263 and H. R. 3610. Hence it is my re- 


commendation that this association vigorously oppose these 
bills, 
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DEBTS SCALED TO ALLOW REFINANCING 


EBT ADJUSTMENTS AMOUNTING TO APPROXI- 
mately $75,000,000 have been made during the past 
eighteen months by farmers’ creditors before farm mortgage 
loans were executed by the land banks or the land bank com- 
missioner, according to a report from the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 
Many of these adjustments have been brought about as a 
result of activities of approximately twenty-six hundred 
county farm-debt adjustment committees. 


CORN-HOG PRODUCERS’ RECEIPTS 


DJUSTMENT PAYMENTS TOTALING MORE THAN 
$182,000,000 have now been made to farmers co-operat- 
ing in the 1934 corn-hog program, a preliminary report from 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration shows. Up to 
January 28, approximately $136,197,000 in first-installment 
paymerts had been distributed to 1,531,943 contract signers, 
while second-installment checks, representing about $46,144,- 
000, had been mailed to 134,147 co-operating producers. 
Practically all of the first-payment, and 50 per cent of the 
second-installment, checks have now been disbursed. 


Ireland Establishes Beef-Processing Factories 


The Minister of Agriculture of the Irish Free State has 
announced the establishment of factories to utilize old cattle 


for meat and bone-meal, and young cattle for canned beef and 
beef extract. 








STRENGTHENING 
THE SELLING SIDE 


F HISTORY repeats. itself; a swarm 
of speculators and packer-buyers will 
be out all over this country contract- 

ing the purchase of calves and lambs and 
other live stock for future delivery. 

“Many farmers and stockmen will be tempted 
during the coming year and will sell out at 
what appear to be attractive prices, but 
which will probably be most disappointing 
when delivery date arrives,” writes L. B. 
Mann in his article published in the Febru- 
ary issue of the National Live Stock Pro- 
ducer. 


Every live-stock producer cannot be his own 
salesman. By concentrating live-stock sales 
through co-operative channels the maximum 
of bargaining power can be obtained through 
efficient, well-managed, co-operative sales 
agencies. 


National Live Stock Marketing 
Association 


160 NORTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN JANUARY 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., February 1, 1935. 

EEF, MORE BEEF, AND STILL MORE BEEF IS THE 
B clamorous cry of buyers responding to insistent demand 
from cavernous coolers, constantly depleted, in contrast to 
serried aisles of beef a few months back, when outlet chan- 
nels were constantly gorged. Diminishing tonnage has com- 
plicated distribution, as numbers have been well maintained. 
Instead of the recent mass of long-fed meat, scarecrow car- 
easses emphasize the aftermath of drought. Elsewhere than 
Chicago, killers have bagged a modicum of finished beef. Each 
week the upper crust of supply has thinned, with an im- 
mediate prospect of running out. Since the corner was de- 
finitely turned during International Week early last Decem- 
ber, it has been a sellers’ market, effectively arresting liquida- 
tion, and to that extent conserving winter supply. Neverthe- 
less, a large proportion of the crop has gone to the killer in 
deficient condition. Yields have diminished, weight has con- 
tracted, and quality has deteriorated. Top cattle successively 
passed the $11 and $12 goals to reach $13 during the final 
week of January, and, even at that figure, they were far be- 
low show-yard standard. Running true to form in such 
emergencies, second-grade bullocks sold out of line and rela- 
tively higher than tops, in a frantic effort by killers to pre- 
vent a runaway market, on the theory that tops invariably 
pull the mass upward with them. The boom—using that term 
advisedly—had been forecast, but it arrived far ahead of 
scheduled time. January was a period of conservation to the 
extent that many feeders changed their marketing policy, 
even when handicapped by dollar corn, carrying warmed-up 
steers for further appreciation, instead of dumping, which had 
been the previous program. A steady advance of $2 per cwt. 
—more in spots—widened selling margins to such an extent 
as to eliminate gain cost. Seasonal storms were responsible 
for brief periods of semi-famine supply, temporarily excluding 
trucks from highways, whereupon buyers went into a huddle 
in response to admonition from beef-house autocrats to secure 
sufficient material to care for the trade. A hectic set of mar- 
kets developed on Monday, January 21, when seven major 
points reported only 35,000 head; but, as traffic was resumed, 
semi-famine conditions relaxed and the foam subsided, supply 
accession setting medium types of steers back about 50 cents 
per cwt. A previously demoralized fat-cow market responded 
to demand for cheap beef, even canning and cutting material, 
long displayed on a bargain counter, advancing 50 cents to $1 
per ewt., beef dispensers utilizing this product to substitute 
for that of a vanished swarm of low-grade steers. Anything 
wearing a hide that even remotely resembled a heifer or 
heiferette went into action, choice heifers selling anywhere 
from $9 to $11.50 per cwt. 


Big Cattle Scarce 


Before January’s twilight came, heavy shipping cattle 
were practically out of the picture, a few loads selling in the 
$12 to $12.75 range. Warmed-up, bulky bullocks were also rare, 
as few aged steers went on feed last fall, owing to the pro- 
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hibitive cost of corn, coupled with their previous discreditable 
performance. “Lay off big cattle’ was a popular slogan dur- 
ing feed-lot replenishment last fall—a wise policy, as even a 
few of that type would have been disastrous to the price list. 
Killers ran into a crop of light- and medium-weight steers, 
compelling them to make the best of an unpalatable supply 
situation. Consumers, somewhat surprisingly, went the mount- 
ing price-pace without serious balking, affording another dem- 
onstration of the fact that the line between deficiency and 
abundance is finely drawn. Every inch of the appreciation 
was stubbornly resisted, such effort to halt the rising tide 
frequently finding buyers short of requirements. Prices 
mounted to the point at which several strings of cattle from 
western Canada—Alberta and Manitoba—were able to jump 
the tariff barrier, selling in a range of $7.75 to $10.50 at 
Chicago, and at $9.50 at South St. Paul. 


Most Grades Reacted to Fast January Rise 


Early January found top steers selling at $11.15—an 
upturn of $2 per cwt. in two weeks—cheaper grades attest- 
ing to a strong undertone by advancing $2.50. During the 
month, irregularity developed; but recovery from slight de- 
clines in middle grades was prompt, long-feds never reacting 
a jot. The top climbed steadily until $13 was reached during 
a near-blizzard on January 22, whereupon buyers inserted a 
peg, although numerous droves sold at the price and the peg 
was in jeopardy of dislocation. In an effort to hold the pegged 
top at $13, shippers went to the country, one drove of 424 
head in the feed-lot of George T. Gross, Walnut, Iowa, selling 
f. o. b. the last week of January at the pegged market top—- 
$13—for direct shipment to New York—an operation taking 
that number of cattle out of competition at Chicago. At the 
hot spot, steers costing $10.50 to $11.50 worked so seriously 
and obviously out of line with choice grades that adjustment 
was automatic, although recurrence of that condition is in- 
evitable as the season works along. 


Stock Cattle Show Wide Margins 


As margins widened, feeders’ confidence, or morale, im- 
proved. At mid-month, killers were getting few steers with 
merit under $9. “Rags” sold at $5.50 to $6. About this time, 
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feeders butted into the game, paying anywhere from $7.50 to 
$8.50 for fleshy steers that had munched corn thirty days or 
so and weighing 850 to 950 pounds, which amounted to plac- 
ing a bet that the market was scheduled for further apprecia- 
tion. Late in the month a feeder naid $8.85 for a set of 878- 
pound steers, previously on full feed thirty days, that cost 
$4.85 last August when weighing 640 pounds. Feeders got 
few such cattle, however, as killers were always several jumps 
ahead of them in the bidding. Light stock cattle did not show 
the same advance, but moved up harmoniously, with every 
prospect of butting into the boom area toward the rise of grass. 
Margins—so narrow early in December as to dislodge warmed- 
up steers—widened rapidly, thousands of cattle acquired during 
the debacle last fall at €3 to $3.50 per cwt. showing margins 
of $4 to $6 per cwt. In some instances the margin was as 
much as $7, and, in at least one case, $7.35 per cwt., a string 
of 45 head of 1,045-pound yearlings cashing at $12.35 that cost 
$5 last August. How fleshy feeders responded is indicated by 
sales on country account at $7 to $7.75 late in January that 
would have been well sold on the threshold of winter at $3.25 
to $3.50, although lighter and carrying less beef than at that 
time. Rarely have feeders enjoyed such margins—a condition 
impossible of repetition, as, in all probability, many a day 
will lapse before 1934 stock-cattle values play a return en- 
gagement. 


January Cattle Rushed Through Feed-Lots 


As it happened, a large percentage of January’s caitle 
supply cashed in the $8 to $12.50 range. Only at intervals was 
acute scarcity in evidence, as the month’s supply around the 
market circle was about 60,000 less than in January, 1934, 
but on a tonnage basis deficiency was marked, owing to elim- 
ination of steers weighing from 1,300 pounds up. Much of the 
January cattle supply could have been kept in the feed-lot 
another sixty to ninety days without getting overdone. The 
percentage dressing under 60 per cent was the largest in 
many years, and the yearling delegation conspicuous. 


Little Precedent for January Advance 


The advance was so rapid as to bewilder both killers and 
feeders. The first cut of a string of steers that realized $9.10 
on December 24 was decidedly better than the last of the drove 
cashed on January 28 at $11.25. The Notre Dame University 
drove began moving during the second week of January at 
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$11.50; concluded two weeks later at $12.75, by jumping 50 
cents per cwt. on each consignment. Outside the war period, 
precedent for this may exist, but it is rare. On one occasion, 
the top jumped 50 cents per ewt. overnight—from $12.50 to 
$13—in response to a storm tie-up. 


Low-Cost Beef in Demand 


Demand for low-cost beef developed a broad outlet for all 
types of cows and heifers. Shippers switched to cows when 
their feast of common steers vanished. They paid $7 to $7.50 
for fat cows, and, in some instances, $8. Choice heifers sold 
at $10.50 to $11.50, and bologna bulls, selling at $3.25 a few 
weeks back, skyrocketed to $4.75. A $2.25 to $3.75 canner and 
cutter cow trade took bovine trash off a bargain counter. 


Popularity Holds Demand for Inferior Beef 


Spreads will be wide right along. Violent fluctuations in 
the case of intermediate cattle are inevitable. Speculation as 
to what levels the market will reach would be futile, depend- 
ing on how far the ultimate consumer will go. Much of the 
beef going into retail channels is inferior, both from appear- 
ance and flavor viewpoints, affording the eater more exercise 
than sustenance. If beef were not a popular food, it would 
have a narrow outlet. Demand for “Hamburger” and “hot 
dogs” absorbs a heavy tonnage of such product. Consumer 
complaint of excessive fat, audible not long since, has 
vanished. 

Cattle Will Not Tarry in Feed-Lots 


No beef will accumulate in the feed-lot this winter, as 
feeders are in a mood to take the market right along. Con- 
sidering feed cost and scarcity, cattle have made excellent 
gains, seasonal temperatures favoring operators. Little or no 
corn was squandered feeding big cattle with half-bushel daily 
appetites. A more satisfied crowd of shippers never thronged 
market alleys, as in many cases they realized 75 cents to $1 
per cwt. in excess of expectation. 


Hogs Failed to Follow Cattle Rise 


Hogs did not emulate cattle-market performance. A 
subtle, restraining influence was at all times detected, nullify- 
ing a short crop that frequently ran 50 per cent less than 
during the corresponding period of 1934. Abnormal condi- 
tions developed from Denver to the Atlantic seaboard. Mis- 
souri River markets were higher than Pittsburgh, and at some 
western marts daily supply was barely equal to local fresh- 
meat requirements. Pacific-coast demand sent buyers on that 
account scurrying all over Iowa, Wilson making consignments 
from Cedar Rapids, and Swift covering the western part of 
the state when Nebraska went almost bare. Evidence that 
the bulk of the spring pig crop of 1934 had been garnered ac- 
cumulated from day to day, premature depletion of meat 
stocks in packers’ cellars taking place at a period when rapid, 
substantial weekly accretion is the rule; but it was a faltering 
market, ignoring the course of cattle trade and moving in a 
confirmed rut all through the month. At the inception of 
January, top hogs in Chicago were at $8. Occasionally the 
market reached $8.10, and during the storm period it rose to 
$8.20; but dips below $8 were frequent, and, much of the time, 
average cost of packer and shipper droves hovered between 
$7.60 and $7.85. Nothing eventful occurred save spread- 
narrowing, light hogs worth $3.60 to $4.50 early in December 
moving up until nothing with merit earned less than $7.25. 
Heavy hogs—-275 pounds up—were few, and able to earn a 
slight premium; but the big play was on 180- to 210-pound 
stock, shippers making that market. When eastern orders 
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were available, prices advanced 10 to 15 cents per cwt., and 
as much as 25 cents occasionally, but when this competition 
waned the market flopped. Viewed from any angle, it was an 
unsatisfactory market from the growers’ standpoint, although 
actual cost to killers was $2.25 per cwt. over market cost, 
growers being reimbursed to that extent when they tuck 
bounty money in their jeans, provided always that the amount 
of the tax was not assessed against them when they cashed 
their hogs. 


Drought Responsible for Premature Hog Marketing 


And that is about all there was to the January hog mar- 
ket, except that on every break demand entered an acute 
stage. How short the winter crop is, or will be when it is 
finally in, is anybody’s guess. A huge gamble in meats and 
lard has been in progress for weeks without reaching the 
inevitable culmination stage. Statistically, lard is in strong 
position, but substitutes are plentiful, backed by selling energy 
and generous advertising. The real pinch in the hog market 
will develop along toward midsummer, when the fall-farrowed 
pig, largely out of commission on account of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration program, will be missed. For 
current meager pork supply, credit the drought, which sent 
the major portion of the crop to the butcher prematurely and 
at the featherweight stage. Slaughter of some six million 
pigs in 1933, still lamented by sob-sister editors, had nothing 
to do with it. That tale is ancient history. 


Stagnant Wool Trade Handicaps Mutton 


Live-mutton trade acted somewhat more energetically 
than the hog market, but was handicapped all through by 
stagnant wool trade, probably to the extent of $1 per cwt. in 
the case of lambs. Top lambs reached $9.60 during the bliz- 
zard, never went below $9, and hovered between that figure 
and $9.50 most of the time. -Dressed trade had a healthy 
undertone. Michigan and Indiana feeders invaded the market, 
paying anywhere from $5.50 for pee-wee to $8 for half-fat 
lambs, a gamble similar to that in feeding cattle. During the 
month a spread of $8.75 to $9.25 gathered in the bulk of fed 
lambs. Cost of feed eliminated weight discrimination. Shorn 
lambs were few and subject to penalties of 75 to $1 per ewt. 
A handful of sheep realized the highest prices in many a day, 
mainly $4 to $5 per cwt. Colorado began loading at mid- 
month; consequently Denver will be the pivotal point during 
the period when trans-Missouri feed-lots disgorge. 


Many Losses Incurred in Lamb Contract-Feeding 


Western breeders made a bad play last fall by throwing 
thin lambs into drought sections of the Corn Belt, notably 
western Iowa and Minnesota. Put out on feeding contracts, 
much of this stock has been repossessed, transferred to feed- 
lots, or thrown on the market. In many instances, selling 
weights were below shipping records on the range last fall, 
throwing severe loss on owners—loss that cannot be recouped. 
The contract-feeding system may possess merit, but it is 
full of blowholes, as this season’s victims have discovered. 
Moral risk, experience, and feed reserves were ignored in 
placing many of these lambs, inviting disaster at the outset. 
An advance from a $6 to $6.25 basis at the early winter low 
spot to a $9 to $9.25 basis has ameliorated feeders’ previously 
desperate condition, enabling them to pay out and possibly 
acquire velvet on the winter operation. 


“I do not want to miss a single copy of THE PRODUCER.” 
—W. P. VERNON, Lakeview, Ore. 
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COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 

principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
February 4, 1935, compared with January 3, 1935, and Feb- 
ruary 1, 1934 (per 100 pounds) : 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Feb. 4,1935 Jan. 3,1935 Feb. 1, 1934 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) -............... $12.50-13.65 $10.50-11.15 $ 5.00- 7.00 

CR eisdtiee ees 10.00-12.50 8.25-10.50 4.00- 6.25 

Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.).................... 12.00-13.50 10.00-11.00 6.25- 7.25 

CI eres hc acpeanicuneecainel 9.50-12.50 8.25-10.50 5.50- 6.50 

Medium (900 Ibs. up) ...............---0ceee--+ 7.25-10.50 6.00- 8.50 4.00- 6.00 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

Ca Bah CO is ceicsicicicnicrirtnniciginn 9.25-12.75 7.75-10.50 6.25- 7.25 
HEIFERS: : 

CE! IN CG iin ceca enniiniciarastecinidimeeetiiens 8 50-11.50 6.50- 9.00 4.50- 6.75 
COWS: 

MN aia necehtccass nen acsisetebioencacausacacuiucnceianes 5.50- 7.75 4.25- 5.50 3.25- 4.00 
CALVES: ; 

Cea Rie Cahiers cantor 6.00- 9.50 4.50- 8.25 4.50- 5.50 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

CREE Gi Chi ciieseciecercetceine 5.75- 8.50 4.00- 5.50 3.50- 5.00 

Common to Medium......................-ss+ 4.75- 6.00 2.75- 4.25 2.50- 3.50 
HOGS: 


Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 7.90- 8.15 7.25- 7.65 3.70- 4.00 
LAMBS: 


Good to Choice (99 Ibs. down)............ 8.00- 9.10 8.50- 9.35 8.50- 9.35 
EWES: 
GOO to CRG niin cinciiciscicennnccns DB.66- 5.00 3.00- 4.00 3.00- 4.85 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


OLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
meats at Chicago on February 1, 1935, compared with 
January 2, 1935, and February 1, 1934, were as below (per 
100 pounds): 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 
STEER (700 Ibs. up) : Feb. 1, 1935 Jan. 2,1935 Feb. 1, 1934 


NEI. Scaxisncaniice accident scianieccaetineasiebiintaies $17.50-18.50 $14.00-1500 $ 8.00- 9.00 

I isescttiecctnssa cuss anceasintdahnate siacaneaacaeaae 16.00-17.50 11.50-14.00 7.00- 8.00 
STEER (500 to 700 Ibs.) : 

CE estate eaciessceeeseeamaaa 16,00-18.00 13.50-14.50 8.50-10.59 

Gy a cdecssccbesicosnianiennninaaaatelenecabiamaaae 14.50-17.00 11.50-13.50 7.50- 9.50 
YEARLING STEER: 

COOIOE cccinet sss geesscaariestaecena a edaciaaniaamasiaans 16.00-17.50 13.50-14.50 10.50-11.00 

I a iicchienscccncciscadoeecassaiebanpededecoateneealenmuannanme 14.50-16.00 11.50-13.50 9.00-10.00 
COW ’ 

ES eeeientitecene site ict lar iieiaeciglatsa 11.00-12.50 8.00- 9.50 6.50- 7.00 
VEAL 

GING siisianie inciatiomsseieetaaemeneaneerns 13.50-15.00 12.00-13.00 10.00-11.00 

GENE -  ceaeras SG encdeetios eeemeeeee 12.50-13.50 11.00-12.00 9.00-11.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
LAMB (45 Ibs. down): 


CHIE oS cecccasdadiemeenemaee $16.00-17.00 $15.50-17.00 $15.50-16.50 
I eacancccceecaiqscecnsesteaiancicictaneaemannensaees 15.00-16.60 14.50-16.00 14.50-15.50 
MUTTON: 
IE sicconiscnrssendtessalessbnbdsancauisesrcns canlaiaeamaauncaniigien 10.00-11.00 8.00- 9.00 6.00- 7.00 
FRESH PORK CUTS 
LOINS: 
DoE Te ii chcticiicnecininieetee $15.50-17.00 $19.00-20.00 $ 9.60-10.00 


Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


PURE-BRED HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


Perry Park Ranch 


Larkspur, Colorado R. P. Lamont, Jr., Owner 
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HIDES SHOULD WORK TO HIGHER LEVELS 


J. E. P. 


IDE TRADE HAS BEEN SLOPPY AS THE TAKE-OFF 

diminished. Packer hides broke 1 cent per pound dur- 
ing the last week of January, closing that market tighter than 
a drum, as holders refused to make concessions. The country 
market has died out, but it will come back, as hides are worth 
the money if any commidity is on sound bottom. Annual 
statements of leather companies are on tap, and, as usual, 
unsatisfactory to stockholders, although couched in stereo- 
typed optimistic terms. The report of the Armour leather 
subsidiary contains this statement: “Business for the first 
six months of 1934 was satisfactory, showing a substantial 
profit. The drought-relief program was followed by a decline 
in hide prices that necessitated a substantial write-down of 
our inventory.” Then follows optimism: “Our inventory is 
priced on a low market, and if volume of business continues in 
1935 we are in a position to benefit.” 

Final disposal of government hides is the uncertain 
factor. Eventually this property will be on the market. 

At the end of January the Chicago packer-hide market 
was an 8%- to 1l-cent market—a drop of 1 cent from the 
high point of the month. Argentine hides sold in a 4,000-piece 
package at 10-15/16 cents during the final week. Futures 
broke 1 to 12 points. The range in country hides, nominal, 
was 4% to 7 cents. 

Simultaneously the leather market picked up under 
broader demand for all types, especially garment material. 

As 1935 production will be decidedly less than that of 
last year, government buying is practically at an end, stocks 
are not excessive, and consumption shows an expanding tend- 
ency, hides will be worth money, although tanners and leather- 
workers intend to keep on a hand-to-mouth basis in buying 
their raw material. Reduced production means a draft on 
existing stocks, swelled by the government holding, most of 
which is inferior. 


Quality 
Uniformity 
Ruggedness 


You'll find them all, and more, in WHR Bulls—they 


added another victory at Denver last month— 
GRAND CHAMPION CARLOAD 


for the seventh time. 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, SHIP- 
ments, and federally inspected slaughter of live stock at 
sixty-two markets for the month of December, 1934, com- 
pared with December, 1933, and for the twelve months ending 
December, 1934 and 1933: 


RECEIPTS 






—SSS——_—=>= 
Twelve Months Ending 
December 


1934 1933 1934 1933 








Cattle*.......... 1,278,504t | 901,309 119,679,264 | 12,346,695 
AGHT ORR. oc. cc scecs: 518,034¢ 441 "469 8,090,438+ 5,587,065 
RIO oe 3,139,869 3,331, 960 83,719,923 40,376,926 
ere ng 1 41 844§ | 1 1,774,072 26,137,672§ | 27,184,089 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS+ 
| mae ‘sibittee | ‘Twelve Months Ending 

1934 1933 1934 1933 
Cattie*....2.... 420,656 3438 465 8, 435, 006 4,892,847 
insane 144,807 147,740 | 2,358, "135 1,747,891 
Hoge... 953,441 | 928,620 | 9,778,135 | 9,859,901 
ee 644,472 739,488 | 12,714,810 | 13,195,755 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
December Twelve Months Ending = 
December 

1934 1933 1934 1933 
Cattle*..... 135,835 | 129,364 | 3,175,842 | 2,123,891 
Calves... 29,027 46,470 | 489,191 | 422,895 
Pn 41,711 28,660 557,731 398,220 
Sheep............... 133,199 143,318 3,360,763 3,007,965 


SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 





Desamber Twelve Months Ending 
1934 1933 1934 1933 
Cattle*® 1,188,196¢ 720,753 |13,263,296t | 8,655,259 
Calves............. 494,418t 401,855 | 7,388,102t | 4,906,632 
(ch 4,195,836 4,529,664 |43,586,254 | 47,225,518 
I isco 1,314,421§ 1,390,115 |17,317,663§ | 17,353,550 


*Exclusive of calves. tIncluding stockers and feeders. 
tIncludes cattle and calves purchased for Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation. 


§Includes sheep purchased for Federal Surplus Relief Corporation. 








MARKET GOSSIP 


J. E. P. 


OPE, IF NOT CONFIDENCE, RUNS HIGH IN CATTLE- 
feeding circles. Fat cattle advanced so rapidly during 
January that $15 per ewt. along about midsummer was freely 
predicted. Liquidation, owing to prohibitive feed cost, was in 
full swing up to the spectacular advance, when the residue of 
the crop automatically passed into strong hands. Coincidently, 
feeder prices shot up, feeders contending with killers on two- 
way steers at $7.50 to $8.50 per cwt. Previously deserted coun- 
try sales-yards became animated overnight, the raucous voice 
of the rural auctioneer eliciting prices that had a somewhat 
fabulous sound, especially when contrasted with what the crop 
of western cattle that went into feeders’ hands during the bar- 
gain sale last fall realized. Net returns to feeders switched 
from red to black within a few days, margins between original 
cost and selling price ranging from $4 to $7 per cwt., and in 
spots more. Feeders forgot all about the feed-bill, bought 
more corn, and derived recreation from watching the market 
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advance. Additional confidence was injected when news of the 
Denver feeder sale went on the ambient atmosphere by radio. 
However, there is no intention to run into long feeds. In fact, 
all the mature steers are for sale at the earliest favorable 
opportunity. Feeders are bragging, not only of margins and 
low cost at which cattle were laid in last fall, which proved 
to be their salvation, but of the effective manner in which they 
economized in the matter of feed, many going along with 
maintenance rations to hold weight and take advantage of the 
rise in price. The upturn had a gratifying influence in check- 
ing liquidation, spreading out visible supply, and conditioning 
thousands of steers that otherwise would have been cashed in 
feeder flesh. 


Origin of Bovine Figure-Sharp 


Before long, or immediately following issuance of the 
annual estimate of bovine population at Washington on Feb- 
ruary 1, a coterie of figure-sharps will make efforts to deter- 
mine how much wealth has accrued to cattlemen recently. 
These gentry operate on a simple formula by taking the esti- 
mated number of cattle in the country, approximating average 
weight, and computing aggregate values by adding the dif- 
ference between prices current a year ago and now. The 
originator of this system was Charles Arithmeticus Statisticus 
McCracken, of the Drovers’ Journal, whose forte was aver- 
ages. On a trip to Montana back in the early nineteen hun- 
dreds, Me Cracken undertook the job of ascertaining a winter 
loss percentage, Colonel Malone, of Miles City, confounded 
him by asserting that his loss had been 125 per cent. Some- 
what mystified McCracken requested elucidation. “Well, I lost 
75 per cent of my cows and 50 per cent of my steers. Add 
those figures and you have 125 per cent total loss.”” McCracken 
bought drinks for the crowd. 


Consumer Resents Theme of Scarcity 


Current newspaper comment is along the same line— 
crediting feeders with piling up fortunes, and ignoring the 
fact that money they are now stowing away is at the expense 
of those who grew the cattle. Sensation-mongers are expand- 
ing on the theme of scarcity and high cost of beef—a method 
of hullabaloo that merely arouses consumer resentment, inci- 
dentally curtailing beef-eating. Packers are endeavoring to 
check this misrepresentation of facts, but once a cuckoo-chorus 
of this character gets under way it invariably runs its course. 
Contrasting $4.50 heavy steers a year ago with $12.50 now 
means that this type of bullock is abnormally scarce. 


Recent Replacement in Corn Belt Expanding 


_ Assuming that the recent Washington estimate that feed- 
lots contain 46 per cent fewer cattle than at the corresponding 
period of 1933 is reasonably accurate, further analysis shows 
that replacement has expanded substantially since the stock- 
cattle market emerged from its previous comatose condition. 
For several weeks a gap existed which may insure a breach 
in long-fed steers later on, but feeders will keep cattle rolling 
to market at the earliest opportunity, and, if they pay out, 
which appears probable, they will clamor for more. The aver- 
age feeder is an optimist of the incurable type, and, as money 
is easy, he will ignore cost in reinstating steers. When, and if, 
grass rises—as it will with the Corn Belt well soaked down— 
and should corn show out of the ground in promising condi- 
tion, cattle will be needed everywhere, as the whole region 
east of the Missouri River is far short of its seasonal quota. 


Fat Cattle Scarce with Eastern Demand Strong 


“Yellow slips” are, temporarily, out of circulation in the 
fat-cattle market. When shipping-cattle are plentiful, this 
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piece of paper, when handed to a cattle-buyer by a messenger 
during the trading period, is pregnant with trouble for the 
selling side. Invariably it is a message from some eastern 
buyer to cancel previous orders, giving the prospective buyer 
no alternative but to break off negotiations and leave the pen. 
Recently it has been impossible to fill eastern, or shipping, 
orders, especially with cattle of the requisite type, forcing 
buyers to substitute by taking less weight and deficient qual- 
ity. This has operated to the advantage of regular feeders 
with a reputation for delivering the goods. On January 22, 
John Momsen, of Clinton County, Iowa, managed to deliver a 
drove of 19 cattle at Chicago by running a storm. The pre- 
vious day’s top had been $12.50. Dave ‘Deegan, who buys for 
Kornblume, of Brooklyn, New York, who had been in quest of 
steers several days, was in the pen when they arrived, bid $13, 
and owned the cattle a second later. Shipping-cattle of the 
first quality and weighing in excess of 1,200 pounds have been 
so scarce as to disappear from the market landscape several 
days in succession, generating speculation as to what the right 
type of bullocks were worth. Overdone big steers, which 
cropped up at intervals—the kind that slopped around the 
market several days after arrival, early in 1934, without a bid 
—changed hands without haggling at, or close to, top prices. 
Margins in the case of these long-fed steers were not so wide 
as in the case of short-feds acquired during the bargain-sale 
last fall, and cost of finishing was exorbitant. Brother Leo, of 
Notre Dame University,.who marketed about 400 head during 
the first three weeks of January at $11.50 to $12.75 per cwt., 
figured that gain-cost was approximately 17 cents per pound, 
the last consignment at the highest price carrying less weight 
and in more deficient condition than the first shipment, 


Feeding Game Fascinating because of Its Uncertainty 


Demonstrating that, as in poker, the fascination of the 
cattle-feeding game lies in the uncertainty of the draw, is the 
experience of an Illinois man who had 1,700 head on his hands 
early in December. They were low-cost, inferior steers, and, 
as corn soared to a dollar, he concluded to liquidate. Holding 
them thirty days would have put an additional $35,000 into his 
pocket, but, as he replaced with thin western, lambs, at prices 
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ranging from $2 to $3 per cwt. about the same time, his loss 
was apparent rather than real. 


Contract-Feeding Usually Needs Surveillance 


Western growers will exercise more care in contracting 
lambs to Corn Belt farmers hereafter. Had they taken feeder 
prices last fall they would have been money in pocket and 
spared expense incidental to repossession, mortality, and, in 
some cases, dishonesty on the part of contractees. In one 
instance an Illinois farmer took 2,000 lambs from a Montana 
breeder who received a tip late in January that mortality was 
rapidly reducing the flock. The carrier sent an inspector to 
the farm to discover that about 15 per cent had disappeared, 
the remainder having been half starved and in wretched condi- 
tion. The feeder retaliated by lodging a claim against the 
railroad company, alleging that the lambs had been ill-used in 
transit. A detective and a “vet” went to the scene, and the 
band was turned over to another feeder, who promptly put 
them on a gain ration, the detective discovering that the orig- 
inal handler had adopted the lucrative practice of turning a 
pack of dogs into the flock at night, visiting the county seat 
next day with the resultant pelts and collecting damages 
under the dog law. The incident merely demonstrates that 
live stock fed on the contract system needs constant super- 
vision if the distant owner is to get a square deal. 


Speculators Cleaned Up in January Rise 


Speculators, both in the country and at the market, 
cleaned up nice money in the January rise in cattle. In iso- 
lated cases, outside operators had margins of $2 per cwt. 
merely for handling the property between feed-lot and loading 
station. One man bought 90 head in a feed-lot in eastern 
Iowa at $9 per cwt. the second week of January, sold on the 
market at $11.25 the next week, drove back the same night 
before the owner “got wise” and grabbed the remainder in 
the feed-lot at $9.75. Braving the storm, he made a truck-run 
the same night, reaching Chicago about noon, to realize $12. 
Three days later, when highway traffic was resumed, the same 
cattle would have been well sold at $11.25. Yard speculators 
played a high game, dealing in medium and common steers, 
but lost much of their gain on breaks. Speculator cattle, car- 
ried over from the break of the third week of January, sold 
75 cents to $1 per cwt. higher on Monday, January 21, than 
they would have realized the previous Friday. 


Corn Substitutes Making Yellow Fat 


Silage, the hammer mill, and a modicum of molasses were 
used by many feeders to reduce gain cost. Utilizing soy-bean 
hay for roughage filled coolers with yellow cattle. A local 
killer, wrestling with several aisles of this product in his 
cooler, was asked what was the matter with it. “Nothing but 
color,” was his response. “Consumers will not buy yellow fat; 
they have been educated to white fat and cherry-red lean, but, 
if feeders are definitely committed to substituting soy beans 
for corn, consumers will, of necessity, change their buying 
policy.” This year soy-bean acreage will be expanded in an 
effort to curtail chinch-bug activity. 


East Looking for Fed-Steer Outlet 


A Virginia man was in Chicago recently looking for an 
outlet for a number of winter-fed steers in that state. “We 
need a New Deal at Atlantic-seaboard markets,” he said. 
“Buyers thereabouts appear to have a combination which 
determines prices for the next day, our alternative being to 
take it or leave it.” Shipping cattle westward would be tanta- 
mount to carrying coals to Newcastle—an unlikely resource. 
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Some Canadian Cattle Climbing Tariff Wall 


Canadian cattle broke through the tariff barrier in Jan- 
uary, a few carloads of Alberta steers, weighing around 1,200 
pounds, realizing $9.50 at South St. Paul. Another string of 
lighter steers from Manitoba sold at $7.75 in Chicago, and 
another from Alberta, at $9.50 to $10.50. Deducting $4.25 for 
duty and running expense leaves the owner considerably short 
of net returns, but money can be made when cattle are good 
enough to beat $9 per cwt. A recent reciprocity proposition 
from Ottawa specifies free admission of Canadian live stock 
to this market. 


From “Hang-” to “Sold-Rail’” Now Rapid Process 


Since the recent rise, killers have gone on a hand-to- 
mouth basis when replenishing beef coolers, especially in the 
case of “ice-box” cattle. Product has moved with such celerity 
from the “hang-” to “sold-rail” that they have been under 
the necessity of going the price-pace to take care of their 
trade. A year ago at this period coolers were full of heavy 
beef that could be moved only by strenuous effort, such 
weighty steers as are now scarce at $12 to $12.75 selling at 
$4.50 to $5.50 when it was possible to get them over the scales, 
frequently after standing around several days. 


Packers Looking for Private Deals 


Iowa packers are scouring adjacent territory in quest of 
both fat cattle and lambs. A big drove of the Abbott, 
Nebraska, cattle, fed in Polk County, Iowa, went to Morrell, 
of Ottumwa, late in January; price, p.t. As the season 
advances this practice will be more in evidence. 


Killers Turning Attention to Cows 


Dearth of low-cost steers, few of which went into feed- 
lots last fall, owing to a prohibitive feed-bill, has turned kill- 
ers’ attention to cows. Even the recently demoralized canner 
and cutter market has gone on a $2 to $3 basis, fat beef-bred 
cows selling up to $8. Cold weather reduced a previous pro- 
fuse supply of Bangs-disease animals by curtailing testing in 
the field. The grist.of “scallywag” steers, including Jerseys 
and Holsteins, that contributed to beef supply during the 
period of cheap corn, has gone into limbo in company with 
big bullocks. 


Feed-Lot Lambs Often Lost Weight 


Thousands of half-starved western lambs are drifting into 
Chicago from Corn Belt feed-lots, where they actually lost 
weight, reaching the market with less poundage than when 
weighed up at range loading points. Some had been woefully 
misused, selling in the $5 and $6 range to feeders. Fortunately 
for owners, Michigan was in buying mood, although heavy 
loss was inevitable. 


WOOL TRADE STILL IN RUT 


J. E. P. 


ETTING THE WOOL MARKET OUT OF ITS PRESENT 
(. rut is a seemingly impossible task. Domestic stocks are 
heavy, the new clip is almost here, and every weaver in the 
country has adopted a hand-to-mouth replacement policy. A 
recently firm foreign market, plus price support by the 
National Wool and Mohair Advisory Committee, have averted 
further declines. Domestic prices show little change from 
week to week; the turnover is restricted; and late in* January 
the trend favored the buying side. Scoured medium-quality 
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wools are holding their own. On such business as is actually 
transacted, the market is spotty and irregular. Worsted wools 
of the finer qualities are neglected; woolen wools of medium 
quality are getting the play. 

Late in January, foreign market influence was less favor- 
able, fine and crossbreds: showing a decided easier tendency, 
both in London and colonial markets, despite subnormal offer- 
ings. England and Japan were the only competitors at colonial 
sales, continental buyers taking only small packages. Domestic 
manufacturers have assumed an indifferent attitude, asserting 
that new business is scarce. They are taking no chances that 
their competitors will get cheaper raw material later on; bid- 
ding under former price-levels when they do bid. 

Half-blood combing territory wools are quoted in the 68- 
to 70-cent range, clean; Ohio-Michigan types of combing wool 
are available at 25 to 26 cents, grease, with few transactions. 
Scoured wools show a firm undertone. There is no disposition 
to buy in anticipation, the domestic market showing a highly 
sensitive base. 

The National Association of Wool Manufacturers is out 
with a statement that, unless distributive trade can be stim- 
ulated, a shutdown of at least some mills impends. That an 
excess of manufacturing capacity exists is not disputed. 

Consumers are in economical mood, demand centering on 
low-cost clothing, resulting in a heavy movement of wastes 
and shoddies. Substitution is on an enormous scale in an 
effort to provide clothing buyers with “something cheap.” 

The 1935 domestic clip is officially estimated at 35,000,000 
to 50,000,000 pounds less than that of 1934, part of which is 
due to government ewe buying. Spring developments will 
depend on growers’ selling policy. Free selling will be against 
the price. 


MARKET PROSPECTS 


J. E. P. 


TRATOSPHERIC CATTLE MARKETS LATE IN JANU- 
ary disclosed a healthy underlying situation. Killers 
bought for number and bought greedily. On the last round at 
Chicago, $13.65 was paid for 1,435-pound Kansas steers; a 
long string of $12.50 to $13.50 sales, all weights, was regis- 
tered, and shippers were unable to fill urgent orders. That the 
visible supply of beef and near-beef is in strong hands was 
indicated by promptitude with which feeders locked their 
gates on every symptom of a break. Weakness in the corn 
market favors the feeder, who is now able to convert dollar 
corn into beef without walking the floor nights shivering over 
the outcome. 

What amounts to a boom has spread all over the country. 
Montana is a veritable Mecca for prospective purchasers, Ed 
Phillips, secretary of the state stock-growers’ association, be- 
ing deluged with mail applications for information as to 
where to go to “get ’em.” 

Cattle in the feed-lot are constantly changing hands. Killers 
are running over the country seeking contracts for immediate 
and future delivery, owners, recently in selling mood, showing 
a disposition to “chill.” That killers expect further apprecia- 
tion is demonstrated by purchases in the feed-lot for near-by 
delivery at prices above current market quotations, their ob- 
jective being to get possession. 

Down in the Southwest, excitement is running high, a 
midwinter scramble for cattle to go to Kansas pastures break- 
ing out late in January. Market traders are running around 
like a swarm of cockroaches, intent on purchasing cattle with 
Suflicient flesh to interest killers. 





Indications point to a heavy spring movement to the 
Flint Hills section from Texas. Osage pastures are dry, but 
may be ready to absorb southern cattle by the time grass 
rises. 


Price developments during the Kansas Live Stock Associa- 
tion meeting at Wichita, March 6, and the Panhandle meeting 
at Amarillo the following week will be interesting. Asking 
prices are high enough, however, to delay trading. 


Wherever a well-populated feed-lot garnishes the land- 
scape anywhere in Iowa or Illinois, killers are in circulation, 
but prices have been advancing so rapidly that their over- 
tures are seldom successful. 


The stage is set for a highly sensational late winter and 
spring cattle trade, both on butcher and feeder account. There 
is always a limit, however, especially in the case of beef. 
Feeders can overplay a market without immediate realization 
of danger. 


More Canadian cattle are billed for Chicago and St. Paul 
from Alberta. Ontario is making trial shipments to Buffalo. 
At $9.75 to $10.50—prices paid at Chicago late in January— 
Alberta can make that market without serious risk, although 
available information indicates that not enough are available 
to influence prices. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 

frozen and cured meats, lard, poultry, creamery butter, 
and eggs on January 1, 1935, as compared with January 1, 
1934, and average holdings on that date for the past five 
years (in pounds except as otherwise noted): 











Commodity Jan.1,1935 | Jan. 1, 1934 ph oth hoi 
Frozen beef...........--.----| 11 15,905,000 ~ 58,377,000 ~ 51,669,000 
Cured beef*................... 25,281,000 20,855,000 19,224,000 
Lamb and mutton......... 4,526,000 4,012,000 3,818,000 
Frozen pork................... 233,132,000 | 129,763,000 | 128,277,000 
Dry salt pork*............... 68,373,000 97,301,000 86,344,000 
Pickled pork*................ 389,357,000 | 402,632,000 | 350,585,000 
Miscellaneous............... 125,122,000 65,366,000 69,550,000 

Total meats........... 961,696,000 | 778,306,000 | 709,467,000 
i cachaiketiicalaiinasclenichaainsl 118,152,000 | 132,510,000 71,671,000 
Frozen poultry.............. 131,752,000 | 123,503,000 | 119,495,000 
Creamery butter........... 47,093,000 | 111,249,000 61,054,000 
Eggs (case equivalent) 2,500,000 2,486,000 2,895,000 





*Cured and in process of cure. 


CORN-LOAN PLAN CONTINUED 


ROVISION FOR GOVERNMENT LOANS ON CORN 

stored in surplus-producing areas will definitely be a 
part of the corn-hog adjustment program for 1935, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Agricultural Adjustment Act has an- 
nounced. As was the case last year, only farmers who sign 
the corn-hog contract soon to be offered will be eligible for 
these loans. 


Beer Tariff Cut May Boost German Pork Imports 


The recent cut in the duty on foreign beer from $1 a 
gallon to 50 cents, which is expected to result in increase of 
beer shipments to this country from Germany, might also lead 
to added American exports of pork and lard to Germany. 



























































EXPORTS OF MEATS AND FATS 


XPORTS OF MEATS, MEAT PRODUCTS, AND ANI- 

mal and vegetable oils and fats from the United States 
for the months of December, 1934, and November, 1933, were 
as below (in pounds): 


MEATS AND MEAT PRODUCTS 








Commodities —" ee 
I NI econo encsncacimonsicnersncasad saan 553.162 335,689 
I, I icici 647 056| 1,259,611 
I II tics cesinednenievenniimnntandinns 3,359,988] 2,799,060 
BT NN reiinciecisescewonanceninnericscinisincenieniention 1,929 209] 1,933,800 
Hams and shoulders................--..----.--+--++« 3,354 883] 7,625,931 
lenis hadaint tiie Mensch Srasaiiocipestnconisiades bit 888.015} 2,589,706 
Cumberland and Wiltshire sides............. 89,804 90,777 


Total meats and meat products....... 17,672.592| 25,137,172 





OILS AND FATS 








Commodities Pesoat | N°Sog3 
~ 923078 3.733.511 
ARLE LEI, 16,170,178| 47,562,955 


NIE pu.2c. 5s icniceienichssinasenaanedicnannnaies 125 224 221,180 
Margarine of animal or vegetable fat 16.142 24,730 
Cottonseed oil, crude.....................--------- 67 265) 4,144,5502 
Cottonseed oil, refined....................-.....-- 213.075 648,650 
Cooking fats other than lard................ 115,344 289,679 

Total animal oils and fats............ 17,606,593) 54,379,300 


EXPLORERS BRING BACK DROUGHT- 
RESISTANT PLANTS 


FTER SEARCHING THE DESERTS AND FOOTHILLS 

of Russian Turkestan and most of Turkey for plants to 

control soil erosion, H. L. Westover and C. R. Enlow, plant 

explorers of the Department of Agriculture, have returned 
after seven months with nearly 1,800 lots of seed. 

Most of the seeds collected represent grasses or legumes 
which form a thick turf close to the ground, enabling them 
to bind the soil and hold it against the ravages of wind and 
water. Others represent shrubs whose root systems looked 
promising as soil-binders. Seeds from a few trees also were 
brought back. Most of the seed lots came from plants that 
are edible by live stock, but this quality was not regarded as 
of principal importance in making selections. 

One of the most promising collections is seed of a bunch- 
grass which grows in scattering clumps in the dry, wind- 
swept sands of the Kara Kum Desert of Turkestan. It will 
take root in moving sand, and when the winds become too 
strong this grass, through its ability to “land on its feet,” 
may be blown for considerable distances and take rcot where 
it lands. If it will grow in this country, it should be ex- 
tremely valuable in regions where there are sand-dunes. 

Another unusal plant is a perennial sedge used extensively 
for grazing in the Kara Kum Desert. This plant seldom pro- 
duces fertile seed, and is therefore propagated by rovt-cut- 
tings. Roots were collected in June and arrived in this coun- 
try about the first of October. They were planted in a greer- 
house in Washington after four months of remaining entirely 
dry, and are now showing signs of growth. 

From the dry, rocky mountain slopes near Issyk Kul— 
the largest fresh-water lake in Turkestan—Westover and 
Enlow brought back two bunch-grasses. One of them is a rela- 
tive of the crested wheatgrass, which is winning favor rap- 
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idly in the Great Plains since its introduction a few years 
ago. The other is a wild perennial barley. Both of these 
introductions show promise for the Palouse country in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Another species was found growing on the flat desert 
lands near the Aral Sea, in the vicinity of Chelkar. This 
grass provides good grazing over a large area. All through 
Turkestan the explorers encountered many species of feather- 
grass, all of which are much more hardy than the species 
which are grown in the western part of this country. They 
found one of the bluegrasses growing throughout Turkey. 
Many of these localities have practically no rainfall except in 
the winter. 

Department officials are hoping that some of this new 
material, from regions where climatic conditions are even 
more unfavorable than those of our own West, may help to 
restore the ranges of this section. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


OTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL ON FEBRUARY 4 

were quoted at $36 a ton, f.o.b. Texas points. Omaha 
hay prices on that day were as follows: alfalfa—No. 1, 
$22.50 to $23; standard, $21.50; No. 2, $20 to $21; No. 3, $19 
to $20; sample, $13 to $16; upland prairie—No. 1, $23; No. 2, 
$21 to $22; No. 3, $17 to $19; sample, $16; midland prairie— 
No. 1, $20; No. 2, $18 to $19; sample, $15 to $16; mixed hay 
—No. 1, $23; No. 2, $21; No. 3, $17 to $19. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, January 18, 1935. 

ONTINUED PROTESTS FROM BUTCHERS AND 

many of the biggest fat-stock feeders have at last in- 
duced the Cattle Committee, appointed by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, to administer the $15,000,000 beef subsidy to 
raise the qualifying dressed-carcass weight standard from 52 
to 54 per cent. The meat trade had contended from the first 
that the dead-weight percentage laid down by the committee 
was far too low, and that 56 per cent dressed weight per 
beast should be the minimum. It is doubtful if much at- 
tention would have been paid to these protests, however, had 
not the raisers of beef cattle awakened to the realization that 
the dairy farmer, who was already cared for by the milk 
scheme, could also secure a share of the beef subsidy for his 
young stock not required for the dairy herd. The Cattle Com- 
mittee has hitherto stood by the view that the adoption of a 
higher standard at the beginning of the scheme would have 
penalized producers in Lancashire and other counties where 
lean cattle were required. As only one standard was pre- 
‘scribed for the whole of Great Britain, the committee con- 
sidered that it was justified in adopting a figure low enough 
to include Lancashire. There is no doubt now that the subsidy 
will be continued until the Ministry of Agriculture’s long- 
term plan is introduced, and many leaders of the National 
Farmers’ Union, who are in touch with Walter Elliot, declare 
that this plan will assume permanency, the treasury to be 
reimbursed from a levy upon foreign imports. 

The National Farmers’ Union has received a circular 
from several branches asking that a scheme be submitted to 
the Cattle Committee for the grading standards to be re- 
vised at the end of the present subsidy period on March 31. 
It is suggested that payments of 60 cents, 80 cents, and $1.20 
per live cwt. be made in respect to cattle dressing out at 54, 
56, and 58 per cent, respectively. The butchers regard an 
arrangement on these lines as being far more satisfactory 
than the present system, and are supporting the farmers’ 
proposals. On the other hand, the Cattle Committee antici- 
pates better values for beeves during the next month or two, 
and a member has stated that there will be sufficient left over 
from the original $15,000,000 grant to extend payment on the 
present basis until the end of June. In every way the whole 
position as regards cattle is still extremely unsettled, and the 
friction between the Board of Trade and the Ministry of 
Agriculture in regard to beef imports is proving a big 
stumbling block to Walter Elliot’s grandiose plans “to put the 
British farmer on his feet,” as he terms it. 


A big crisis has also arisen in regard to the pig and 
bacon marketing schemes. Owing to the curtailment of 
foreign supplies, there is not sufficient good-grade bacon to 
meet normal requirements. The quality of the bacon being 
turned out by the English curers leaves much to be desired, 
and is difficult to sell at the enhanced prices now obtaining. 
The curers clamored for a supplementary contract for 250,- 
000 grade-A hogs to be delivered in January. Less than 40 
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per cent of the total number of registered producers responded 
to the appeal and the curers were in such a dilemma that 
they could not enforce their threat to withdraw altogether 
from the scheme if the 250,000 hogs were not forthcoming. 
As it is, the curers have expressed themselves very dis- 
satisfied with the progress so far made by the scheme, and 
now the rank and file of the pig producers have joined in an 
outcry against what they consider to be weakness on the part 
of Mr. Elliot and the pig marketing board in connection with 
the new contract prices. The new contract price for class 1, 
grade-A baconers is $2.25 per score—a drop of 18 cents per 
score on the last contract rate. These prices are based by the 
board upon the price of bacon and the price of feeding stuffs, 
and the producers claim that, as the feed prices advance by 
6 cents at a time, in fixing the rise at 5 cents to arrive at the 
contract figure, the board has deprived them of another 2 
cents per score. Despite the non-fulfilment of the January 
supplementary contract, the curers are demanding another 
supplementary contract for 200,000 additional hogs to be 
delivered in March, and if these hogs are not forthcoming 
it is quite likely that this time the curers will refuse to con- 
tinue with the contract. Should that occur, then we shall get 
the collapse of the pig marketing scheme, although it is 
unlikely that the present bacon import quota restrictions will 
be lifted. Instead, producers will be at liberty to send their 
pigs to any curer, irrespective of contracts, and the competi- 
tive bargaining that is bound to result will probably be more 
in their favor than the present system of hidebound contracts. 

So far as the fat-stock and store-stock markets are con- 
cerned, there seems to be little to justify the Cattle Com- 
mittee’s optimistic expectation of an early rise in values. 
Most marketing centers are experiencing dull, slow trade, 
and price changes are mainly in favor of buyers. Steers and 
heifers are cheaper on balance, but best fat cows are just 
holding their post-Christmas values. First- and second-quality 
fat cattle are averaging around $7.40 and $6.50 per live cwt. 
—a reduction of 75 cents on the New Year market prices. 
Store cattle are in poor request at the moment, making 
around $36 each for yearlings, $52 for two-year-olds, and $62 
for three-year-olds. The only factor in the sellers’ favor is 
that the mild, warm winter has resulted in, less stall-feeding 
and, consequently, lower costs for keep. 

Fat sheep are in strong demand at very firm values, while 
store sheep are meeting with plenty of competition, and values 
are moving in an upward direction. First-quality Down and 
crossbred sheep are making 24 cents per pound. Plenty of fat 
hogs have been forward in the open markets, bacon being in 
good request, with fat sows slightly cheaper. Cutters and 
porkers are meeting with competition, and the average quo- 
tations for first-quality buconers and porkers are now $2.35 
and $2.85 per score pound, respectively. Owing to the opera- 
tion of the milk scheme—with a -guaranteed market at a 
fixed price for surplus milk—farmers are putting more veal 
calves on the market. Trade for well-fed lots is active, first 
quality veal fetching 17 cents per pound. Store calves are 
selling somewhat slowly, but, on the whole, the best bred 
calves are meeting a fair demand, and values are firm. 

An informal agreement between this country and the 
Irish Free State contemplates the purchase by the latter of 
125,000,000 tons of coal in return for added imports of cattle 
as shown below: 











1934 Proposed 1935 
Imports Increases Imports 
SI TI ini sie cinteieiticendinadieaioas 111,000 37,000 148,000 
Dairy cattle and bulls.................. 14,000 5,000 19,000 
Be i siscrascniscnsciseacciountinnshbestctainn 318,000 106,000 424,000 
ENE Steeda een dnc 443,000 148,000 591,000 
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DECEMBER FARM INCOMES 
HIGHER THAN IN 1933 


Farmers’ 
sales of cattle and sheep to the govern- 


income from marketings, 


ment, and benefit payments totaled 
$488,000,000 in Decemer, 1934, compared 
with $561,000,000 in November, 1934, 
and with $429,000,000 in December, 1933, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
estimates. 

Income for the full calendar year of 
1934 was $6,091,000,000, compared with 
$5,051,000,000 in 1933. The increase of 
$1,040,000,000 was made up of an in- 
crease of $645,000,000 from marketings 
of crops and live stock, and an increase 
of $395,000,000 from benefit payments 
and sales of live stock to the govern- 
ment. 


FEWER FARMER BANKRUPTCIES 


A reduction of 20 per cent in the num- 
ber of farm bankruptcies during the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1934, is reported 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. The total number in the year was 
4,716, compared with 5,917 in 1933, and 
with 4,849 in 1932. 

Largest relative declines were in east 
north-central and Pacific areas, where 
the 1934 totals were 32 and 35 per cent 
less than in 1933. Twelve states— 
mainly in the south Atlantic division— 
showed increases in number of farmer 
bankruptcies since 1933. Illinois led all 
other states with 527 cases, Ohio was 
next with 443 cases, and Iowa had 395 
cases. 


TORNADOES BELOW AVERAGE 


Wedging a dime into a tree trunk and 
driving a ten-foot plank through the 
chassis and steel body of an overturned 
automobile, the outstanding tornado of 
1934 lived up to its family reputation for 
prankishness. Real twisters, however, 
were comparatively few and far between 
in the United States last year. Wind- 
storms violent enough to do a great deal 
of damage swept over the Midwest and 
parts of the East and South, but they 
were not of tornado intensity. 

Weather Bureau records show that 
there were only 76 true tornadoes in 


1934, as compared with 260 in 1933, 
and 152 in 1932. 

The tornado belt is commonly pre- 
sumed to be Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
Illinois, and much of Kansas and Ne- 
braska. A tornado, however, may appear 
in other parts of the country, as was 
evident last year, when New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Cleveland, Ohio; and Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, were hit. Nor, the cli- 
matologists add, do twisters follow any 
special plan. Past performance is no key 
to where or when the next one will 
strike. 


CORN BELT GOES SOUTH 


For the first time in the history of the 
nation, corn is higher in price in the 
Corn Belt than in the eastern states, 
the Department of Agriculture advises. 
Plentiful rains throughout the East last 
summer literally moved the Corn Belt to 
the Southeast, while hot winds and 
drought were ruining vegetation in the 
central states, resulting in a national 
shortage of concentrated feeds. 

Many substitutions for corn have been 
made, one of the latest being molasses 
from the Philippines, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. It is expected that upwards of 
200,000,000 gallons of blackstrap mo- 
lasses, which the government has on 
hand in these islands, will be imported 
for feed in the United States. 


GRAIN STOCKS DECREASE 


Farm stocks of corn, wheat, and oats 
on January 1, 1935, were the smallest 
in the past nine years—the period for 
which records are available—according 
to data furnished by the Department of 
Agriculture. The below table gives 
stocks and their relation to previous 
year’s crops: 


Stocks and Corn 
Percentages (for Grain) Wheat Oats 
Jan.1, 1935* 814,017 136,044 346,258 
Per cent?+.... 73.5 27.4 65.5 
Jan. 1, 1934* 1,483,740 196,508 456,283 
Per cent?#.... 70.3 37.1 62.4 
Jan. 1, 1933* 1,813,479 273,012 763,195 
Per cent?.... fe 36.6 61.2 
Jan. 1, 1932* 1,556,349 322,517 655,804 
Per centt.... 69.8 34.6 58.2 


es 


* 1,000 bushels. 
+ Per cent of previous year’s crop. 








PACKERS HAVE BETTER YEAR 


Swift & Co. 


Total sales of Swift & Co. for the 
fiscal year ending October 27, 1934— 
which closes the first half-century in the 
history of that meat-packing firm— 
amounted to $619,000,000, which is an 
increase of about $119,000,000 over 1933. 
Tonnage showed a gain of 8 per cent for 
the twelve months. Net income was 
$11,432,492, compared with $10,149,582 a 
year ago. Of this, $4,932,492 was added 
to the surplus, which now stands at 
$68,994,654. Profit on shareholders’ in- 
vestment was 5% per cent. Owing to 
the part taken by the company in han- 
dling the extra work entailed by the 
heavy slaughter of government-bought 
cattle and calves, average employment 
was higher by 20 per cent than during 
the previous year. 

The attractive, illustrated “Year Book,” 
containing the financial statement and 
the president’s report, includes a brief 
history of the organization and a general 
survey of business conditions. 


Armour 


Armour and Company’s total sales 
during the fiscal year ended October 
27, 1934, amounted to $564,000,000, 
as compared with $452,000,000, in 1933— 
an increase of over 24 per cent. The in- 
crease over the last fiscal year in ton- 
nage of products sold was 7 per cent. 
Consolidated net profits were $10,560,000, 
compared with $8,121,000 in the previous 
year—an increase of 30 per cent. Of the 
$10,560,000 profit shown, $2,325,000 was 
earned by Armour and Company (Illi- 
nois), and $8,235,000 by Armour and 
Company, of Delaware, which includes 
their South American, their fertilizer, 
and their leather operations. Out of 
earnings of the Delaware company, the 
Illinois company received during the 
year a common dividend of $2,000,000, 
bringing the latter firm’s income for cor- 
porate purposes up to $4,325,000. 

Due partly to increased volume, but 
principally to increased wages and other 
operating costs, total expenses in 1934 
increased 15 per cent over 1933. 


Wilson 


For Wilson & Co, the year ending 
October 27, 1934, proved one of the best 
in the history of the firm. Net earnings, 
after all deductions, were $3,833,461, 
compared with $2,935,564 the previous 
year. Sales totaled $180,000,000, against 
$140,000,000 in 1938. Earned surplus 
stood at $3,840,924 for the twelve 
months, which, added to the surplus of 
1938, left a total of $8,214,322. Total 
assets at the end of the year amounted 
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February, 1935 


to $76,253,655, as against $69,761,892 
for the preceding year. For live stock, 
$20,000,000 more was paid out than dur- 
ing 1933. Cost of hogs, including the 
processing tax, was about 50 per cent 
higher per pound. 


Cudahy 


Earnings of the Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany for the fiscal year ending October 
27, 1934, were the best since 1931. Net 
profits were $1,968,262, compared with 
$1,813,766 during the preceding twelve 
months. Total value of sales was $151,- 
$90,723, against $124,278,387 the year 
before. For live stock the sum of $76,- 
345,168 was paid, compared with $67,- 
157,771. Wages and salaries amounted 
to $4,000,000 more than in 1933, and the 
number of employees today is greater 
than it has ever been before. In the 
opinion of E. A. Cudahy, chairman of 
the board, the drought and government 
regulation of production can lead to no 
other conclusion than that both live-stock 
and meat prices are bound to go higher. 


NEW TUBERCULIN NOW IN USE 


A new and superior tuberculin, free 
from foreign protein, has been in use 
since last April in the testing of cattle 
for tuberculosis, the Department of 
Agriculture reports. The improvement 
came at a fortunate time, since tuber- 
culin-testing has been increased as an 
emergency and drought-relief activity, 
and more cattle have been tested in the 
past eight months than in any previous 
similar period of the campaign. 

The new tuberculin is made from a 
pure chemical which takes the place of 
meat broth, and is even more reliable in 
revealing presence of tuberculosis than 
the broth tuberculin which for more 
than forty years has been produced by 
practically the same method as was de- 
vised by Robert Koch, discoverer of the 
product. A few tuberculous animals 
failed to react to the Koch tuberculin, 
excellent as that product was. The new 
tuberculin has proved itself more effect- 
ive for diagnosis under practical field 
conditions, and the Department of Agri- 
culture consequently discontinued the 
production of the broth tuberculin last 
April. 


He Soon Learned.—In the smoking- 
room of a club two business men just 
past middle age were criticizing the 
young men of today. Said one: “Look 
how reluctant young men are to marry 
and settle down.” 

“That’s so,” returned the other. “They 
seem to fear marriage. Why, before 
I was married I didn’t know what fear 
was.”—Tit-Bits (London). 
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GOVERNMENT RANGE AND LIVE- 
STOCK REPORT 


Open weather during December has 
permitted full use of the short supply 
of grass on western ranges, which in 
turn has preserved the meager rations 
of hay and other feeds on hand. Most 
of the range country, however, according 
to report of the Denver office of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, does 
not have feed enough to pull live stock 
through the winter if weather becomes 
severe, as condition of cattle is the 
lowest in many years. 


Report by states follows: 


Arizona.—Recent rains have furnished 
stock water, and give prospects for 
early feed; weather conditions favor- 
able, except in higher areas; live stock 
in fair to good condition. 


California.—Pasture and range condi- 
tions favorable with recent rains and 
warm weather forcasting excellent feed; 
cattle gaining rapidly; prospective large 
supply of grass-fat cattle next spring, 
to move earlier than usual; _ in-ship- 
ments of stockers and feeders heavy; 
sheep showing good gains, and early 
lamb crop has best start in years. 


Colorado.—Mild weather favorable for 
live stock; most winter ranges open; 
dry-land sections of east have little feed, 
but fair to good supply in irrigated 
areas; stock in only fair to poor condi- 
tion in dry areas, but good in other 
sections; losses not great. 


Idaho.—Range feed short, but hay 
generally ample except in east; winter 
sheep ranges poor, necessitating some 
feeding; live stock in poor to good con- 
dition; mild weather has made losses 
light. 


Kansas (western) .—Wheat furnishing 
little pasture, and feeds of all kinds 
very scarce in most of western and 
north-central areas; many cattie moved 
from western to central and _ south- 
central counties. 


Montana.—Range feed poor and short 
in eastern half; hay and feeds ample in 
western third, insufficient in central 
areas, and scarce in east; some de- 
ficieny of stock water; live stock held 
up well, but in poor flesh in dry areas. 


Nebraska (western) .—Range, pasture, 
and other feeds short; supplements be- 
ing shipped in, even though lack of 
snow and mild weather saved feed. 


Nevada.—Winter ranges poor, with 
some water shortage; hay supplies 
scanty except in west; live stock held 


up well, as cattle are being fed and 
concentrates used for sheep; losses have 
been light. 


New Mexico.—Ranges continue poor- 
est on record, sadly lacking in moisture; 
most feeds shipped in at excessive costs; 
moderate weather favorable for stock. 


North Dakota.—Live stock in fair 
flesh, favored by mild weather until late 
December, and have suffered only light 
losses; feeds of all kinds very scarce, 
but have been spared by light feeding. 


Oklahoma.—Native pastures deficient; 
wheat pastures poor in west and south- 
west, but good in central and north- 
central areas; hay and other feeds 
scarce; many cattle will be unable to 
survive severe weather. 


Oregon.—Eastern ranges mostly open, 
with little feeding essential; hay sup- 
plies ample and live stock generally in 
good condition, except in eastern sec- 
tions. 

South Dakota (western) .—Mild, open 
weather has helped serious feed short- 
age; live stock generally thin; cold 
weather late in December caused some 
shrink and light losses. 


Texas.—Drought conditions prevail ex- 
cept in some southern areas; range and 
feed crops very short in western half, 
including Panhandle and Edwards Pla- 
teau sheep areas; cattle thin in much of 
drought area; sheep stood up well with 
much supplemental feeding; losses light, 
due to mild, open winter and much feed- 
ing. 

Utah—Winter ranges very poor, with 
some shortage of stock water; snow 
helped desert range situation; hay sup- 
plies inadequate and concentrates being 
fed sheep. 


Washington.—Feeds plentiful and 
much hay being shipped out; little feed- 
ing necessary; live stock in good condi- 
tion. 


Wyoming—Range poor but mostly 
open, permitting full use; some concen- 
trate feeding necessary; live stock have 
wintered exceptionally well; cattle and 
sheep in fair to poor condition, and 
many not able to stand severe weather; 
no big losses. 


REPORTS BY STOCKMEN 


California 


We are having the best year we have 
had for several years; rainfall to date 
is 11.15 inches, against a total for last 
season of 9.35 inches. Grass is a per- 
fect stand, and the weather has been 
very mild, so that under these ideal con- 
ditions the cattle have been doing re- 
markably well.—TED CHAMBERLIN, Los 
Olivos, January 26. 
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The Oakdale country is the best feed 
territory in the United States. We have 
plenty of grass and water all the time, 
and everybody expects everything to 
get fat early — ALBERT KNIERR, Oakdale, 
December 18. 


At last we are having fine rains and 
fine grass-growing weather. Only a few 
mornings has the thermometer dropped 
lower than 32 degrees. It is fortunate 
for us that the rains came early, saving 
us the high feeding expenses that would 
otherwise have been necessary. We have 
had from five to nine inches of rain. 
Grass is growing fine, and prospects are 
good. Drought has upset the whole 
natural live-stock production scheme, 
and theorizing concerning recovery 18 
futile. Drought influence is still effect- 
ive, and rehabilitation will require sev- 
eral years, I am afraid. The producer 
feeds them all, and always has been at 
the bottom of the ladder, and at the 
mercy of the middleman. The evidence 
is convincing at the present time. The 
packers are declaring dividends, while 
the average stockman is going broke. 
We get lots of sympathy, but no relief. 
—A. DOMENGINE, SR., Oilfields, January 
28. 


We have had some fine rain, and feed 
is best in a long time. Some cold wea- 
ther at this time, with some snow, and 
cattlemen are feeling somewhat revived 
after the long drought. We are looking 
for a good spring, with some advance in 
prices.—C. W. Gray, Pilot Hill, Janu- 
ary 28. 


DUHAMEL SADDLES 
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Quality since 
establishing 
in 1905 
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STOCKER COWS WANTED 


With some extra feed available, I should 
like to buy some stocker cows. Anyone 
having them—preferably Colorado or 
— cattle — please communicate 


C. W. GRAY, Pilot Hill, Cal. 
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Idaho 


It seems good to see an advance in 
cattle markets. It looks as if 1935 cat- 
tle will pay cost of production. Our 
hogs are now paying their board, which 
is a change from the past several years. 
We are having a mild winter; snow is 
below normal over a great part of our 
state, while some localities are above 
normal. Forage crops will be about ade- 
quate for winter feeding in this local- 
ity—A. R. BABCOCK, Moore, February 1. 

We are having an open, mild winter, 
and appreciate it on account of feed 
shortage, although we should have more 
rainfall or we shall have a repetition of 
last year’s drought—M. E. SEwELL, 
Lucile, January 27. 


Kansas 


We have had a wonderful, open win- 
ter. Cattle have wintered well so far, 
but it would be too bad if we should 
have a heavy snow, as there is a very 
short feed supply, with no grass at all. 
There has been some wheat pasture, but 
this is short now, as we have had no 
moisture to keep wheat growing. There 
is quite a rush to buy steers at from 
4% to 6 cents a pound. A good many 
cows are changing hands—going to Ari- 
zona and California. This is unusual. 
Most stockmen here look for a big turn 
upward in the price of cows this spring. 
It looks as though we were about 50 per 
cent short of our usual number of breed- 
ing cows. We shall require rain or snow 
before we can make any definite answer 
as to spring grass outlook. At any rate, 
we all feel better, with the cattle prices 
advancing. As the feed prices are stag- 
gering, it looked as if it would be out of 
the question to try wintering cattle last 
fall, but now with the open winter and 
the advance in prices we may come out 
of it—RUSSELL T. BEATY, Lakin, Janu- 
ary 19. 


Montana 


We have been having a mild, open 
winter so far, and I believe there will 
be ample feed for whatever cattle are 
in the country now.—W. H. ROoBeErTs, 
Baker, December 27. 


A good, late fall helped to put cattle 
in good condition for wintering. All pos- 
sible cattle were sold to the government. 
Cattle look good so far. Feeding will 
soon be in full swing, due to cold wea- 
ther.—RESSA CLUTE, Wyola, January 27. 


New Mexico 


Southwestern New Mexico has had 
over an inch of moisture since the first 
of the year, and we have enough soil 
moisture to give us good prospects for 
some spring feed. Nearly all cow herds 
in this country were culled closely to the 
government buyers, and nearly every- 
body has feed enough to pull through 
what steck he has left, barring a cold, 
backward spring. Yearling steers aye 
practically all cleaned up, and the major- 
ity of the steer calves have also been 
sold.. Thanks to government-relief buy- 
ing, drought losses were, with few excep- 
tions, very light; but prospects for the 
1985 calf crop are very poor, as rains 
came too late for cows to get in breed- 
ing condition. There seems to,be a brisk 
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demand since the first of the year for 
steers and good calves from California 
buyers. Steers sell at 3% to 4 cents; 
calves, at 4 cents and better—H. L. 
PARKS, Lake Valley; January 19. 


Oklahoma 


We have had a very warm winter 
here in southern Oklahoma, and cattle 
of all kinds are holding up very well. 
Lots of bundle feed is being fed.— 
Houston LINDLEY, Durant, February 1. 


Oregon 


So far we are having a mild winter 
here. This is one of the favored valleys 
of the nation. It has not had a crop 
failure in twenty years, and I have 
never heard of any old-timers speaking 
of a failure. Stock of all kinds are win- 
tering well, and we have plenty of hay 
and grain to carry all stock through in 
good shape.—Cyrus WILLIAMS, Union, 
January 17. 

Texas 


It is still very dry in this part of the 
country, but cattle are wintering fairly 
well. We are going to need a long wet 
spell before we have any grass.—J. T. 
SNEED, JR., Amarillo, January 29. 


FEW CHANGES IN AMERICAN DIET 


Food fads come and go, but the basic 
diet of the American people remains 
approximately the same as in grand- 
father’s time, we read in the Meat and 
Live Stock Digest. 


In a recently completed survey of the 
eating habits of the American people 
made by the John R. Thompson Com- 
pany, national restaurant system, cover- 
ing somewhat more than _ 65,000,000 
meals served during the past year in the 
company’s 118 restaurants in twenty 
states and the District of Columbia, it 
was disclosed that diet- fads have but a 
short life, and that the average Ameri- 
can wants his three substantial meals a 
day, just like his grandfather. 


Meat leads all other classes of food, 
John R. Thompson, Jr., president of the 
company, stated. Fully 85 per cent of 
the people eat meat in one form or 
another, and approximately 83 per cent 
eat potatoes. Fully 50 per cent of those 
who order meals with a meat dish also 
order dessert, and of this percentage 
fully half show a preference for apple 
pie. 

For breakfast the average citizen still 
holds to the tradition of ham or bacon 
and eggs, or sometimes sausage; for 
lunch he likes a robust meat sandwich or 
stew, with the usual accompaniments; 
and for dinner he insists on a hearty 
portion of meat, with potatoes, pie, and 
coffee, as the major parts of the meal. 

Another interesting feature disclosed 
by the survey was that office workers eat 
almost as heavily as laborers. Except 
for the brief periods when diet fads hold 
sway, so-called brain workers dine 
heartily. , 
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HE best work is done at exactly 

the right time. A home run with 
the bags full is four times as effective as 
one with the bases empty. 

To Swift & Company and the produc- 
ers it serves, the time element is more 
important than it is in most other 
businesses. 

Livestock and dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts must be sold from farm and ranch 
when they are ready; to wait longer 
means unnecessary loss to growers. 
Swift & Company buys for cash, at 
competitive prices, what the produc- 
ers offer. 

Fresh meat is highly perishable. Even 
cured meats must be moved into con- 
sumptive channels with reasonable 
promptness after they have been pre- 





pared and are ready to be sold. Swift 
& Company quickly and skilfully pre- 
pares what it buys and passes the prod- 


) ucts, still at their best, on to retail stores. 


There consumers purchase when they 
are ready to eat. 

If demand improves anywhere, Swift 
salesmen at once notify the company 
over its network of telegraph wires. Its 
facilities enable Swift & Company, if 
necessary in a pinch, to make deliveries 
from hundreds of miles away. 

Through Swift & Company and its 
60,000 employes, country producers are 
always in touch at the right times, with 
city demand. Swift & Company’s profits, 
from all sources, have averaged only a 
fraction of a cent per pound, over a 
period of years. 


Swift & Company 


In daily touch with every meat, poultry and dairy consuming city, town, and hamlet in the United States. 
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